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PREFACE 
UKSID about two and a half years ago, the 


idea of publishing such a work as 
this first crossed my mind, as I stood boxed in 
a small room in a country town of the North 
of England. I immediately sat down and started 
The Good Grey Mare. Two more designs were 
completed there in the same style, and then to 
Scotland I moved my whole “bag o’ tricks.” 
Here in Midlothian, barely three miles from 
j) the very Heart of it, the rest of the work has 
been finished, but not quite, I regret to say, as 
I wished it should be ;—circumstances have not 
allowed me to carry out my original intention, and that was to let each design 
fill the page. I had wished to produce a sporting book somewhat after the 
character of a medieval tome, which William Morris, towards the end of last 
century, so happily imitated at his renowned Kelmscott Press. 

My labours have been very much interrupted, and often the work has had 
to be put aside. A hunter is no good as a stayer over a deep and stiff country 
unless he has plenty of corn in him; and if I liken myself to a horse of that class, 
I may say that this is my chief excuse :—single-handed I found it infinitely harder 
work securing subscribers for even 120 copies of this book than undertaking all 
the drawing and letterpress. Consequently, but a very small portion of the illus- 
trated pages resembles what I have alluded to. The rest are filled in, it is-true, 
with sporting designs, but they are for the most part not consistent in style with 
my earlier ones: there is more margin about them than I would wish; some of 
them, too, lack the rich and elaborate borders such as I have loved to conceive and 
dwell upon for The Knight's Leap, The King of the Kennel, and a few others. And 
here again the reader must know my excuse—just the same old story over again— 
borders don’t make beefsteaks: the enormous amount of time spent over such 
work is but rarely compensated. And yet I am fully aware that when it is original 
and well executed most people admire and a very few are willing to pay for 
it. But as a general rule an artist must leave the world before his work of 
this kind is fully appreciated all round. It was so with old Tom Bewick of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; it must be so with others. Just consider for a moment 
the price paid in recent times for a Bewick’s “ Chillingham Bull” in its border— 
£50 for a single print of this comparatively small wood block—and, as some will 
have it, all for the sake of its border! Consolation this at any rate, and a distinct 
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encouragement for us border-builders to work for posterity if for nothing else: if 
we cannot taste the beefsteaks on this side of the grave, others (publishers and 
booksellers) may be able to get their teeth into them after we are gone ! 

As no one, however, but the artist knew on what lines exactly the book was 
to have been carried out, I have no apology to make to my subscribers. But I 
have made the above remarks for fear the critics will attack me unjustly for mixing 
the breeds, so to speak—for bringing the fifteenth and twentieth centuries so near 
together, as I most undoubtedly have done in these pages. For this there is no 
excuse, though I have stated the reason. I myself now look at the book as I would 
upon a true sampler stitched in the seventeenth century—the lady’s three-foot 
string of needle-work patterns: it is by far the best collection of all my different 
styles in drawing which I have so far published. That is why I have re-christened 
it ‘ Fothergill’s sampler book.’ 

The letterpress accompanying these designs has grown with time—I started it 
more than three years ago,—and in spite of my original intention that the book 
should on/y contain selections bearing upon sport from the poets, past and present, 
which were to be incorporated with the drawings, as in the case of The Good 
Grey Mare. 

My pen became unwieldy and ran riot as I burst into each successive 
volume in search of a few verses to accompany my drawings—for, I may say at 
once, the majority of them were conceived independently of the poet’s mind—that 
is, the poet’s words were thrown into the painter’s picture, instead of vice versa. 

It was, however, impossible for me, an antiquary and a writer upon many 
subjects, to pass over much that I felt obliged to read in at least a hundred volumes 
of all sorts and sizes, many of which are now never opened by the reading public. 
Thus came about a collection of scraps—poems, parts of poems, paragraphs relating 
to biography, and peculiar and eccentric rhymes, which I seemed to think might 
be unearthed and run into the form in which they are found here. The reader 
must look upon this miscellany as a kind of supplement to The Poetry of Sport which 
appeared a good while ago in the Badminton Library series. 

But time has been too short even to allow of my drawing the coverts of 
more poets in search of sporting allusion, and it was no wish of mine to print 
over again everything that was already included in the above work. 

What extra matter is contained in my book, viz. the letterpress, was not 
advertised to appear, so that I must ask the critic to “spare the painter” and not 
rate him unmercifully for rambling and being too discursive. 

I would like—now that it is time to go to press !—to have started each poet 
all through with a short biography ; to have quoted from his works, giving, in 
the case of the non-sporting division, every verse relating to the chase, and in 
the case of those who have written mainly for the sportsman, poems and rhymes 
which should be more representative of them; and to have added critical remarks 
wherever it were possible for me to do so. As the book now stands, I can but 
look upon it as a nucleus of what might be an interesting and valuable work ; 
and, if no one else anticipates me, I may in the future allow it to expand and 
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take up a better position in a library than at present I feel it is entitled to in 
its unfinished state. 

On a bookstall in one of the Edinburgh stations my eye caught sight of 
the chapter heading of a London magazine, which, for the moment, filled me 
with dismay, even though I no longer am in a position to enjoy the game on 
horses of my own. “Is Hunting Doomed?” ran that heading. 

This question was repeatedly being asked in my undergraduate days—even at 
the end of the ’eighties and when I hunted, a little later, with the old Linlithgow 
and Stirlingshire. How often it has found its way into print during the past five 
years I should not like the trouble of estimating. But when I saw the words staring 
me in the face on this particular occasion they made me wince, and I was not 
comfortable again until I had turned over a few pages and came upon an excellent 
little picture of the Earl of Lonsdale on one of his typical hunters. ‘ With 
such men as that to keep the fox moving,” I said to myself, “hunting is not 
doomed.” And when I turned over the next leaf there appeared another of 
the same kidney—Lord Annaly, the Master of the Pytchley, the very pack 
I had the honour of riding regularly behind (Mr W. M. Wroughton, M.F.H., 
once said to me i front of !) for a capital season towards the end of last century. 

No, fox-hunting is not yet doomed ; for there are many more besides these 
two to back it up in our British Isles. And when we have such people as 
Will. Ogilvie, Phillpotts-Williams, and Harry Bentley still with us to sing its 
praises, we are not likely to let the sport of it degenerate. We have had 
amongst us, too, for many a long day the best English prose writer on hunting 
of all time—I refer to Captain Pennell-Elmhirst (“ Brooksby” of The Field)— 
so much of whose writing is as poetical as it is truly sporting. He has had 
many pupils; and one at least, Crawford Wood (‘‘Hyme”), another old acquain- 
tance of mine, has assisted him in adding fuel to the poet’s fire. 

Never has so much cult been brought to bear upon sporting verse as in 
this the twentieth century. The poet of to-day has seen fit to adorn it with 
metaphor and give it music such as would delight the hearts of Horace and 
Virgil. When well-read and cultured men apply an all-round knowledge and 
the best side of their language to the poetry of sport there must be a reason, 
or they would leave it alone. This of itself, let us hope, is sufficient proof that 
hunting is a long way off being “doomed.” 

I take the opportunity here of again thanking several publishers, including 
Messrs Macmillan & Co., Ltd., and Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd., and Baily’s Magazine, 
for their courtesy in allowing me the use of certain protected verses; and also 
Messrs H. C. Bentley, Will. Ogilvie, T. Scott Anderson, and Phillpotts-Williams 
for so kindly allowing me to include in this volume some of their poems. 

The tri-colour process block was engraved by Messrs Hislop & Day, and most 
of the line block engravings are the work of Messrs David Stevenson & Co., both 
Edinburgh firms. 

GEORGE A. FOTHERGILL. 
Crarcvitte, BLackHALL, 
Miptotuian, 7th Nov. 1910. 


GRATEFULLY INSCRIBED TO 
WILLIAM HALL WALKER, 
Esquire, M.P., or GaTEacre 
GRANGE, NEAR LIVERPOOL, 
A large-hearted friend, and 
one whom the world knows to 
be a true all-round sportsman 
of great attainments. 
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Plate XV. 


THE RACEHORSE 


ASY in motion, perfect in his form, 
His boasted lineage drawn from steeds of blood, 


He the fleet courser, too, exulting shows 
And points with pride his beauties. Neatly set 
His lively head, and glowing in his eye 
True spirit lives. ~ His nostril wide inhales 
With ease the ambient air. His body firm 
And round, upright his joints, his horny hoof 
Small, shining light, and large his ample reach. 
His limbs, tho’ slender, braced with sinewy strength, 
Declare his winged speed. His temper mild, 
Yet high his mettled heart. Hence in the race, 
All emulous, he hears the clashing whips, 
He feels the animating shouts; exerts 
With eagerness his utmost powers; and strains, 
And springs, and flies, to reach the destin’d goal. 


Rosert Dopstey (1703-1764). 


(See p. 49.) 


Plate XVI. 


THE HUNTER 


ARK! in his fields, when now the distant sounds 


Of winding horns, and hounds and huntsman 


Quick start his ears erect, his beating heart 
Exults, his light limbs bound, he bears aloft, 
Rais'd by tumultuous joy, his tossing head ; 
And all impatient for the well-known sport, 
Leaps the tall fence, and listening to the cry, 
Pursues with voluntary speed the chase. 

See! o’er the plain he sweeps, nor hedge nor ditch 
Obstructs his eager flight; nor straining hills, 
Nor headlong steeps deter the vigorous steed ; 
Till join’d at length, associate of the sport, 
He mingles with the train, stops as they stop, 
Pursues as they pursue, and all the wild 
Enlivening raptures of the field enjoys. 


Rosert DopsLey (17 


(See p. 49. 


’s shout, 
Awake the sense, his kindling hunter neighs: 
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Old Jackson, kennel-huntsman of the Oxenholme 
Staghounds, with a couple of hounds (a cross between 
the bloodhound and hounds with the Old Southern 
strain in them), 1901. 


Plate XVIII. (See p. 45.) 


Plate XIX. “ Kileonquhar’s” head. 


aa To SELECTIONS 
AWW, FROM aE 
ROE ES 


2. FROM THE 16TH TO THE 
r « 20TH CENTURY 
ROS 
aH To which I have appended 
sundry feoren critical, and anthological 


notes bearing upon not a few of the forty poets 
here represented. 


— GRAY [tem. Henry VIII. ] 


ROM Robert Chambers’ Collection of Scottish Songs (1829) I have gleaned 

F part of the modern version of a satirical ballad, such a one with which the 
Reformers assailed the strongholds of the Roman Catholic faith. 

Huntis Up was an air and song of some distinction. ‘ According to an old 
author, one Gray acquired the favour of Henry VIII., and afterwards that of 
the Duke of Somerset, Protector, for making ‘certaine merrie ballades,’ whereof 
one was ‘2* Hunte is up, Y* Hunte is up.’ The poem,” continues Chambers, 
“is a very ingenious allegory of the power and evil influence of the Pope” :— 


“With huntis up, with huntis up, The hunter is Christ, that hunts in haste ; 

It is now perfect day : The hounds are Peter and Paul ; 

Jesus our King is gone a-hunting ; The Pope is the fox ; Rome is the rocks, 
Who likes to speed, they may. That rubs us on the gall. 

Ane cursed fox lay hid in rocks, The cruel beast, he never ceased, 
This long and many a day By his usurpéd power, 

Devouring sheep, while he may creep, Under dispence, to get our pence, 
None might him 'schape away. Our soules to devour. 

It did him good to lap the blood Who could devise such merchandise 
Of young and tender lambs : As he had there to sell, 

None could him miss ; for all was his, Unless it were proud Lucifer, 
The young ewes with their dams. The great Master of Hell?” 


WILLIAM SHAKSPERE [4. 1564, @. 1616] 


= HAKSPERE is unfortunately not read and digested to-day so much as 

S he used to be,” were the words of a friend to me when I happened 

to mention that the author of our “second Bible’? had even deigned to 

write a hunting song; and he apologised for not knowing this. I told him 

that I did not quite believe in his statement— the works of Shakspere are 

universally better known to-day than ever they were, and the stage is largely 
responsible for this. 

The Poetry of Sport (Badminton Library) has already quoted passages from 
Shakspere, so that it would be unnecessary for me to do more than include here 
a few verses with which to prefix my sporting selections from the poets. 

Whether Shakspere ever actually saw a fox hunted, we are not prepared 
to say ; but he must have witnessed a hunt of some sort, and been familiar, too, 
with hounds. We know that Queen Elizabeth herself, in her sixty-seventh year, 
was “excellently disposed to hunting, for every second day she is early on horseback, 
and enjoys the sport long.” We also know that the Buck, the Hart, the Roe, 
the Hare, and the Otter were all hunted in her time, and certainly the Fox too, 
for we have accounts of the latter being hunted as early as the fifteenth 
century. 
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Let me lead off with some lines from the Induction of The Taming of 
the Shrew :— 
Wind Horns. Enter a Lord from hunting, with Huntsmen and Servants. 


Lord: Huntsman, | charge thee, tender well my hounds : 
Brach * Merriman, the poor cur is emboss’d,t 
And couple Clowder with the deep-mouth’d brach. } 
Saw’st thou not, boy, how Silver made it good 
At the hedge corner, in the coldest fault ? 
I would not lose the dog for twenty pounds. 

1 Hun. : Why, Belman is as good as he, my lord ; 
He cried upon it at the merest loss, 
And twice to-day pick’d out the dullest scent : 
Trust me, I take him for the better dog. 

Lord: Thou art a fool : If Echo were as fleet 
I would esteem him worth a dozen such. 
But sup them well, and look unto them all : 
To-morrow | intend to hunt again. 


In Titus Adronicus (Act ii. Sc. 2) we find this reference to hounds and horn :— 


Titus ; The hunt is up, the morn is bright and grey, 
The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green ; 
Uncouple here, and let us make a bay, 
And wake the emperor and his lovely bride, 
And rouse the prince, and ring a hunter’s peal, 
That all the court may echo with the noise. 


Saturninus : And you have rung it lustily, my lords, 
Somewhat too early for new-married ladies. 

Bassianus : Lavinia, how say you? 

Lavinia: . I say no; 
I have been broad awake two hours and more. 

Saturninus ; Come on then ; horse and chariots let us have, 
And to our sport. [Zo Tamora.] Madam, now shall ye see 
Our Roman hunting. 


Venus and Adonis, of course, is full of sport of two kinds—I might say three— 
if love also be sport, though Adonis appeared to prefer hunting to making love— 
Rose-cheek'd Adonis hied him to the chase, 
Hunting he loy’d, but love he laugh’d to scorn. 
There is, too, to be found here the earliest description of a horse used for the 
chase which I have so far come across in English poetry :— 


Look, when a painter would surpass the life, 
In limning out a well-proportioned steed, 


* This must be an error in Cassell’s edition. In another edition “trash” is used instead ; the word 
means “to crop” or “gather in,” so it comes to mean “ to stop.” 
+ Wearied—possibly means “in whelp.”” t A dog for the chase. 
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His art with nature's workmanship at strife, 
As if the dead the living should exceed ; 
So did this horse excel a common one, 
In shape, in courage, colour, pace and bone. 


Round-hoofed, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and long, 
Broad breast, full eye, small head, and nostril wide, 
High crest, short ears, straight legs, and passing strong, 
Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide : 
Look, what a horse should have, he did not lack. 


So much of this poem is so beautiful that it is a wonder to us why Shakspere 
dropped into such bald, prosy and catalogue-like language, devoid of metaphor and 
with no appreciable rhythm about it, as we find in the latter of the above two stanzas. 

Further on in the poem Venus tries to persuade Adonis to abandon the more 


dangerous chase of the boar :— 
“ But if thou needs wilt hunt, be rul’d by me; 
Uncouple at the timorous flying hare, 
Or at the fox, which lives by subtlety, 
Or at the roe, which no encounter dare : 
Pursue these fearful creatures o'er the downs, 
And on thy well-breath’d horse keep with thy hounds. 


And when thou hast on foot the purblind hare, 

Mark the poor wretch, to overshoot his troubles, 

How he * outruns the wind, and with what care 

He cranks and crosses with a thousand doubles : 
The many musets through the which he goes, 
Are like a labyrinth to amaze his foes. 


Sometime he runs among a flock of sheep, 
To make the cunning hounds mistake their smell ; 
And sometime where earth-delying conies keep, 
To stop the loud pursuers in their yell ; 
And sometime sorteth with a herd of deer ; 
Danger deviseth shifts : wit waits on fear. 


For there his smell with others being mingled, 
The hot scent-snuffing hounds are driven to doubt, 
Ceasing their clamorous cry, till they have singled 
With much ado the cold fault cleanly out ; 
Then do they spend their mouths ; Echo replies, 
As if another chase were in the skies. 


Then shalt thou see the dew-bedabbled wretch 
Turn and return, indenting with the way : 
Each envious briar his weary legs doth scratch, 
Each shadow makes him stop, each murmur stay : 
For misery is trodden on by many, 
And being low, never reliev’d by any.” 


~ * Early in the fifteenth century, as in our day, the hare was generally spoken of as she. 
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But her tongue availeth not—Adonis prefers to hunt the boar :— 


For now she knows it is no gentle chase, 
But the blunt boar, rough bear, or lion proud, 
Because the cry remaineth in one place, 
Where fearfully the dogs exclaim aloud ; 
Finding their enemy to be so curst 
They all strain court’sy who shall cope him first. 


Now for that hunting song, which I spoke of above, the only one Shakspere to 
my knowledge ever sung. We find it in 4s You Like It (Act iv. Sc. 2):— 


AnoTHeR Parr oF THE Forest. 
Enter Jaques and Lords, like foresters. 

Jaques: Which is he that killed the deer ? 

1 Lord: Sir, it was I. 

Jaques: Let’s present him to the duke, like a Roman conqueror ; and it would do 
well to set the deer’s horns upon his head for a branch of victory.—Have you no song, 
forester, for this purpose ? 

2 Lord: Yes, sir. 

Jaques : Sing it: ’tis no matter how it be in tune so it make noise enough. 


Sone. 

What shall he have, that kill’d the deer ? 
His leather skin, and horns to wear. 

Then sing him home. 
Take thou no scorn to wear the horn ; 
It was a crest ere thou wast born. 

Thy father’s father wore it,* 

And thy father bore it: 
The horn, the horn, the lusty horn, 
Is not a thing to laugh to scorn. 


JOHN MILTON [4. 1608, 4. 1674] 


NE scarcely expects to find much about fox-hunting, or any kind of 
O hunting, save that of hounding the very Devil himself, in the works of 
the author of Paradise Lost. And yet, when John Milton was in a 

mirthful mood—and that was not infrequent with him at one period of his life 
—he seemed to love everything: his L’ A//egro shows us that he was fond of 
sport for others, if not for himself. There we find a few lines, though only 
four, it is true, alluding to the chase. The reference is a valuable one, as it 
points to the fact that even Milton considered hunting a necessary part of our 


* Hunter, bla y* horn,” was the family motto of Lord Forester of Corstorphine, Midlothian ; 
and “arg. 3 hunting horns sa., the strings gu.,” the arms of that family. The following is an interesting 
quatrain in the Scottish tongue introducing the above motto :— 

Noo, Hunter, bla y® horn, 
An ca’ ye hounds thegither, 
An git ye hame tae mither 
Ere ye be cauld and worn. 
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pleasure—a sport well worthy of being followed up to clear the mind of black 
melancholy. Listen to these delightful words :— 


“ Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful Jollity, 
Quips and Cranks, and wanton Wiles, 
Nods and Becks, and wreathéd Smiles— 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 
And love to live in dimple sleek ; 
Sports, that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter, holding both his sides : 


And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The Mountain-nymph, sweet Liberty ; 
And, if I give thee honour due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 

To live with her and live with thee 

In unreprovéd pleasures free. 


Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering Morn, 
From the side of some hoar-hill 
Through the high wood echoing shrill. 


These delights if thou can’st give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live.” 


WILLIAM HAMILTON of Gilbertfield 
[4. 1670, d. 1751 | 


T was in 1719 and 1720 when Allan Ramsay of Gentle Shepherd fame engaged 
in a metrical correspondence with William Hamilton of Gilbertfield. The 
latter had hailed “the greatest vernacular Scottish poet next to Burns’’ as— 


“O fam'd and celebrated Allan ! 
Renownéd Ramsay ! canty callan’ | * 
There’s nowther Highlandman nor Lowlan’ 
In poetrie, 
But may as soon ding doun Tantallon ¢ 
As match wi’ thee.” 


Hamilton’s compositions are now considered but of moderate merit ; still, 
in a sense, he was somewhat of a pioneer, and I must include a few stanzas of 
his once well-known Bonny Heck, a famous Fife Greyhound, which is included in 
Watson’s Collection (1706). It tells of an auld, crippled and lame greyhound 
that had been renowned for “doughty deed,” but must now “hing by the neck 


* Cheerful stripling. + Push down Tantallon Castle. 
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without remeed.” The poet talks of John Ness and Paterson, who can remember 
his prowess in the field :— 


“ They'll witness that I was the vier How nimbly could I turn the hare, 
Of all the dogs within the shire, Then save myself, that was right and fair ! 
I'd run all day and never tire : For still it was my constant care 
But now my neck The van to lead. 
It must be stretchéd for my hire, Now, what could sorry Heck do mair, 
Quo’ bonny Heck. Syne kill her dead ? 


I ran alike on a’ kind grounds, 

Yea in the midst of Ardry whines 

I grip’t the mackings be the buns 
Or be the neck : 

Where nathing could stay them but guns, 
Save bonny Heck.” 


“Bonny Heck” before he died recommended his offspring to all good sports- 
men in these words :— 


“ But if my puppies ance are ready, 
Which I gat on a bonny lady, 
They'll be baith cliver, keen and beddy, * 
And ne’er reflect 
To clink + it like their ancient deddy, 
The famous Heck.” 


ALLAN RAMSAY [4. 1686, @. 1758] 
Ps author of The Gentle Shepherd was born in a country where the fox 


was not unknown, namely, in a wild part of Lanarkshire, “right in 

the heart of the bleak heathy Lowther Hills”; hence we find one 
reference at any rate to the “tod” (fox) in a poem of his, dedicated to William 
Ramsay, Earl of Dalhousie :— 


“ Dalhousie of an auld descent, The winner syne || assumes a look 

My chief, my stoup and ornament, Might gain a monarch or a duke. 

For entertainment a wee while ° 0 ° 0 

Accept this sonnet wi’ a smile ; The hunter wi’ his hounds and hawks 
5 4 : 0 5 Bangs up afore his wife awakes ; 

How differently are fouk inclined, Nor speers J] gin she has aught to say, 

There’s hardly twa of the same mind ; But scours o’er highs and hows ** a’ day, 

Some like to study, some to play, Thro’ moss and muir, nor does he care 

Some on the links to win the day, Whether the day be foul or fair 

And gar { the courser rin § like wood Tf he his trusty hounds can cheer 

A’ drappin down wi’ sweat and blood : To hunt the tod tt or drive the deer.” 


* Expressive of some quality in a greyhound known to breeders and coursing men. 


+ To throw down or kill (a hare). t Make. § Run. || Afterwards, 
{J Enquires if. ** Runs quickly over hill and dale. +t Fox. 
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THOMAS TICKELL [4. 1686, 2. 1740] 


N the year 1686 “Tom” Tickell was born at Bridekirk, in Cumberland. He 
I was therefore a contemporary of Pope’s, and, we might say, a rival too. 
In somewhat matter-of-fact and prosy language he has described the stag- 
hound of his time; and as it is the only description in verse of any kind that 
I have yet come across pretending to depict in full detail the hound of the 
early part of the eighteenth century, I think the following lines, quoted from 
A Fragment of a Poem on Hunting, will interest and amuse the hunting man of 
to-day who has never read Tickell’s work :— 


“Such be the dog, I charge, thou mean’st to train, 
His back is crooked, and his belly plain, 
Of fillet stretch’d, and huge of haunch behind, 
A tapering tail that nimbly cuts the wind ; 
Truss-thigh’d, straight ham’d, and fox-like form’d his paw, 
Large leg'd, dry sol’d, and of protruded claw. 
His flat, wide nostrils snuff the savoury steam, 
And from his eyes he shoots pernicious gleam ; 
Middling his head, and prone to earth his view, 
With ears and chest that dash the morning dew : 
He best to stem the flood, to leap the bound, 
And charm the Dryads with his voice profound ; 
To pay large tribute to his weary lord 
And crown the sylvan hero's plenteous board.” 


More than a hundred years before Tickell wrote that bald and anything but 
poetic description of a hound’s parts, Shakspere had put into the mouth of 
Theseus (Midsummer Night's Dream) these words, which of course were known 
to the poet of Queen Anne’s reign :— 


“My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flew'd, so sanded ; and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew ; 
Crook-knee'd, and dew-lapp’d like Thessalian bulls : 
Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouth like bells, 
Each under each. A cry more tuneable 
Was never halloo'd to, nor cheer’d with horn, 
In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly : 
Judge, when you hear.” 


To return to Tickell, we find in the same poem some forcible words concerning 
the “skirter” and “ babbler,” and his language here is more poetic :— 


“ Some hounds of manners vile (nor less we find 
Of fops in hound, than in the reasoning kind) 
Puff’d with conceit run gladding o’er the plain, 
And from the scent divert the wiser train ; 
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For the foe's footsteps fondly snuff their own, 
And mar the music with their senseless tone, 
Start at the starting prey, or rastling wind, 
And, hot at first, inglorious lag behind.” 


It is a coincidence, by the way, that I myself in some verses entitled The Hounds 
of the Belvoir, written only three weeks before I had read for the first time that 
poem of Tickell’s, should have also referred to this “conceit” on the part of the 
foxhound :— 


He must not be conceited, and so disinclin’d 
To hark back to the cry of the huntsman who knows 

When his hounds should be lifted—where scent has been foil’d 
By the sheep, or while changing from grass to the ploughs. 


As Tickell wrote his poem some time before William Somervile published The 
Chase, the latter is to be blamed for starting Ais poem in a somewhat similar fashion 
to that of the opening lines of Tickell’s Fragment, which run as follows :— 


“ Horses and hounds, their care their various race, 
The numerous beasts that range the rural chase, 
The huntsman’s chosen scenes, his friendly stars, 
The laws and glories of the Sylvan wars, 

I first in British verse presume to raise ; 
A venturous rival of the Roman praise.” 


Somervile commences his poem thus :— 


“ The chase I sing, hounds and their various breed, 
And no less various use. O thou, great prince,” 


These lines of Somervile’s were condemned by the great Dr Samuel Johnson 
from another standpoint, when he remarked that they gave a bad specimen of blank 
verse; but he goes on to say that praise cannot be denied totally to his poem— 
“he is allowed by sportsmen to write with great intelligence of his subject, which 
is the first requisite to excellence.” 

The two poets were born within six years of one another, and Tickell died in 
1740, Somervile in 1742. The former prefaced his poem on the chase with six 
grandiloquent lines and failed to work out all he intended; whereas Somervile, the 
greater sportsman of the two, commenced none too gorgeously, and achieved a 
lasting success with his clever and most instructive poem, which fact rather reminds 
me of the two rival pork-butchers situated opposite each other in a narrow street 
of London. The one advertised on a monster signboard, “The best sausages im the 
world sold here.” The other was more modest; he put up a smaller board upon 
which was printed, “‘The best sausages im this street sold here.” The latter made 
the fortune. 
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ALEXANDER POPE [4. 1688, @. 1744] 
Pp” alludes to the hound in his Essay on Man :— 


“ And hound sagacious on the sainted green.” 


There is another reference to him in the Epistle to Miss Blount :— 


“ Some ‘squire, perhaps, you take delight to rack ; 
Whose game is whist, whose treat a toast in sack : 
Who visits with a gun, presents you birds, 

Then gives a smacking 'buss—and cries, ‘no words !" 
Or with his hounds comes hallooing from the stable, 
Makes love with nods, and knees beneath a table ; 
Whose laughs are hearty, though his jests are coarse, 
And loves you best of all things—but his horse.” 


WILLIAM SOMERVILE [4. 1692, @. 1742] 


VERYONE nearly has heard of The Chase, written by a Warwickshire squire 
when the 18th century was still young. William Somervile traced his 
descent to Scotland. He was born at Edston, near the Avon’s banks, in 

the county of Warwick, and died there and was buried at Wotten, near Henley-on- 
Arden. All sportsmen agree that he was the first poet to describe hounds and 
hunting in language compatible with their taste and ways of thinking; the chief 
reason of this, no doubt, being that the fruit of Somervile’s labour depended on his 
being first a sportsman and then a literary man. I have only space here to include 
a very few lines from that long poem, and start away with his lively description 
of the “red rascal” :— 
“ As struggling armies at the trumpet’s voice 

Press to their standard ; thither all repair 

And hurry through the woods ; with hasty step 

Rustling and full of hope ; now driven on heaps 

They push, they strive ; while from his kennel sneaks 

The conscious villain. See! he skulks along, 

Sleek at the shepherds’ cost, and plump with meals 

Purloin’d. So thrive the wicked here below. 

Though high his brush he bear, though tipt with white 

It gaily shine ; yet ere the sun declin’d 

Recall the shades of night, the pamper’d rogue 

Shall rue his fate revers’d, and at his heels 

Behold the just avenger, swift to seize 

His forfeit head, and thirsting for his blood.” 


Here is another passage full of life—and death, too, for that matter ; but there 
is a little too much of the “spur” in it to please the modern sportsman—it is by 
no means typical of an everyday hunt. Yet most of us who have ridden hard to 
hounds, and lasted out a really long run, are aware that Somervile has not exagger- 
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ated every detail. It has not been our lot, we are glad to say, to see a man butcher 
his horse quite in the way described here :— 


“Hark! what loud shouts 
Re-echo through the groves! he breaks away. 
Shrill horns proclaim his flight. Each struggling hound 
Strains o’er the lawn to reach the distant pack. 
’Tis triumph all and joy. Now, my brave youths, 
Now give a loose to the clean generous steed ; 
Flourish the whip, nor spare the galling spur ; 
But, in the madness of delight, forget 
Your fears. Far o’er the rocky hills we range, 
And dangerous our course ; but in the brave 
True courage never fails. 


How far behind 
The hunter crew, wide straggling o'er the plain ! 
The panting courser now with trembling nerves 
Begins to reel ; urg’d by the goring spur 
Makes many a faint effort ; he snorts, he foams, 
The big round drops run trickling down his sides, 
With sweat and blood distain’d. Look back and view 
The strange confusion of the vale below, 
Where sore vexation reigns ; see yon poor jade! 
In vain th’ impatient rider frets and swears ; 
With galling spurs harrows his mangl’d sides. 
He can no more ;_his stiff unpliant limbs 
Rooted in earth, unmov’d and fix’d he stands : 
For every cruel curse returns a groan 
And sobs, and faints, and dies.” 


In the above Somervile has been true to the times he lived in. Hounds were 
slow on their fox ; runs were in consequence extended ; and hunters were brought 
out for the most part not in the best of condition. Times have fortunately changed 
for the better. But we look to Somervile chiefly for his description of hounds 
working. The reader who is not well acquainted with The Chase should get it 
down again from his shelf and read it closely—it is very instructive. 


ROBERT DODSLEY [¢. 1703, @ 1764] 


ODSLEY was once, I believe, a footman who afterwards became a book- 
D seller in London. He died while on a visit to the Rev. Joseph Spence 
at Durham, and was buried in the Abbey churchyard of that city. 

From his Agriculture (canto iii.) I have selected a few lines illustrative of the 
Racehorse and the Hunter, which will be found printed amongst the plates 
of this volume. 
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My own illustrations do not represent the respective horses amidst surround- 
ings such as Dodsley has realised them in; but as each of the portraits (reproduced 
from my paintings) exemplifies a good type, I have been tempted to use them here 
instead of doing fresh illustrations. 

The grey hunter I painted for the Earl of Enniskillen, Master of the Cheshire 
(1896-1901). A rare old-fashioned stamp of weight-carrier “The Swan” un- 
doubtedly was, clever and handy at his fences, and also good at creeping—the Earl 
told me he at times had hung on to his tail, allowing the old horse to go up first 
over a nasty steep place. I believe he is seen doing this kind of thing in one of 
the large prints of the Cheshire Hunt, after paintings by Mr J. D. Giles of New- 
market. 

The racehorse, “Ardarra” by name, is reproduced from a painting I did for 
Captain Milvain of the 12th Royal Lancers, the Master of the Percy Foxhounds. 
He was by “ Henry VII.” out of “* Navette,” and a very good-looking bay horse, 
too, which had won a few races ridden by his owner. 


The Rev. FRANCIS FAWKES, M.A. 
Biigaio. aa agi 


M =: has of late years been written about the “sporting parson,” and 
many long-forgotten names have cropped up from time to time which 
have led to interesting discussion. I have never read, however, a word 

in present-day literature of any kind respecting the Rev. Francis Fawkes, whose 
work, too, has even been overlooked by the compiler of that truly admirable volume 
of the Badminton Library, viz. The Poetry of Sport. And yet that divine is worthy 
of a prominent place both amongst Yorkshire poets and Yorkshire sportsmen; indeed, 
whatever his sporting capabilities may have been, he ranks, or used to rank, in the 
opinion of Dr Samuel Johnson, as a national poet of no mean order—and two of 
his best poems embrace subjects of a sporting nature. 

Francis Fawkes was born in “ The Great County” in 1720, and died in 1777 
at his residence in Kent, in which county the last half of his life was spent. 
According to Chalmers, he was educated at Leeds* under the Rev. Cookson, vicar 
of that parish, whose epitaph he wrote in 1747. Fawkes is next heard of at 
Jesus College, Cambridge, where he remained the full time, taking his Master of 
Arts degree in 1745. He was admitted later into holy orders, and took a curacy 
in his native county, at Bramham, acting as “a sort of chaplain to Mr Fox and Lane 
(afterwards Lord Bingley). This Mr Fox was the husband of the only (legitimate) 
child of Robert Benson, created Baron Bingley in 1713, and Lady Elizabeth Finch, 
eldest daughter of the first Earl of Aylesford. Baron Bingley had obtained a large 


* In Smith Elder’s Dictionary of National Biography Mr W. P. Courtney mentions that Fawkes was 
the son of Jeremiah Fawkes, rector of Warmsworth, Doncaster, and that he was baptized at Warmsworth 
4th April 1720. That author also states that he was educated at Bury Free School under the Rev. John 
Lister. Does this mean that Chalmers is at fault when he states that he was educated at Leeds? 
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tract of country, Bramham Moor, by grant from the Crown, a reward for his 
services as Ambassador at the Spanish Court ; and here he erected the Hall, known 
by the name of Bramham Park,* planned out by an Italian in a “ curiously beautiful” 
fashion, and opening into an extensive deer-park. He died in 1731. George Fox, 
M.P. for York, who inherited by will the estates of Lord Lanesborough, about the 
year 1750 took the additional name and arms of Lane, and himself (the first 
Baron Bingley’s title having become extinct) was created another Baron Bingley 
in 1762, under whose patronage, previous to this date, Francis Fawkes budded 
into a parson and poet. 

The first poem Fawkes ever wrote for publication was entitled Bramham Park, 
dedicated, according to Chalmers, ““To Robert Lane Esquire,” in 1745. There 
must surely be some mistake here in the date printed at the head of the poem, 
which was published in the 1810 edition of Johnson’s Works of the English Poets ; for 
we note that Fawkes only went to Bramham in 1745, and the “Robert Lane 
Esquire” would at that time be only thirteen years of age, when he could hardly 
be termed “ Esquire.” Again, this Robert did not become Robert “ Lane” until 
his father, George Fox, took the additional name of Lane in 1750. The poem, 
too, judging from the first few lines, could not have been dedicated to Robert Lane 
in the year 1745. It was probably written a few years later, and dedicated to the 
young man when he came of age in 1753. This Robert Fox-Lane, the grandson 
of Robert, Lord Bingley, predeceased his father. The present family, and for some 
generations past, goes by the name of Lane-Fox. 

At Bramham Fawkes remained for nine years, until 1754, when he was collated 
to the vicarage of Orpington with the chapelry of St Mary’s Cray and attendant 
curacy of Knockholt, in Kent. Here he did most of his writing. Three years 
before his death he was appointed to Hayes with the curacy of Downe. He was 
pronounced “too fond of social gaiety ’—his verses, many of them, bearing witness 
to this, which possibly, in spite of the general conviviality of the age, even amongst 
the clergy, was the cause of this exceedingly learned man not gaining more 
clerical patronage, the only post of distinction which he held being chaplain 
to the Princess Dowager of Wales. 

From what scanty material we have before us concerning so interesting 
a figure of early Georgian days, we may be certain Parson Fawkes was a 
sympathetic sportsman of the old school; and that his poetry was good, we 
have ample proof from the fact that his biography and poems were included 
in the important series of volumes, The Works of the English Poets from Chaucer 
to Cowper, edited, with critical prefaces, by Dr Samuel Johnson. Alexander 
Chalmers, who wrote some of the additional lives for that unique collection, 
does not look upon Fawkes quite so favourably as Johnson and himself do 
upon not a few of the other poets; but he is allowed to be a profound classical 
scholar, the ablest translator into verse of his day, the best since the days of 


* King George IV., when Prince of Wales, sojourned occasionally at Bramham Park to enjoy the 
fox-hunting in the days when the great-grandfather of the present Mr Lane-Fox ruled over the Bramham 
Moor, a Hunt which has existed for nearly two hundred years. 
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Pope, and a genius of no mean order in points of humour. It is said “his 
versification was considered smooth and elegant and his expression remarkably 
clear.” 

As no sporting magazine, and no book of any kind on sport, as far as I am 
aware, has ever quoted from his work, the following passages will perhaps amuse 
and interest some of my readers. Toward the end of the lengthy Bramham Park 
poem is a reference to the sporting aspect of that fine estate :— 


“ Here D n might an idle hour employ, 
And those diversions, which he loves, enjoy ; 
With wary spaniels furrow’'d fields beset, 
And close the partridge in the silken net : 
Or search the woods, and with unerring aim 
With leaden wounds transfix the flying game : 
Or with stanch hounds the wily fox pursue, 
And trace his footsteps o'er the tainted dew. 
With what delight would friendly N. y change 
Don's fertile valleys for this ampler range ? 
And with the music of the enlivening horn 
Cheer the fleet pack, and wake the lingering morn.” 


He also wrote some clever verses on Partridge Shooting, an eclogue to the Hon. 
Charles Yorke. But his elegy, On the Death of Dobbin, the Butterwoman's Horse, 
an extremely original rhyme, where he brings to life again Dame Fo/t's old Kentish 
“screw” in the shape of a lively pack of hounds, is an expression of his greatest 
humour and a love of fox-hunting :— 


“ Last Friday was a luckless day, I wot, 
For Friday last lean Dobbin went to pot ; * 
No drinks could cherish, no prescriptions save ; 
In C——n's hounds he found a living grave. 
Weep all, and all (except sad dogs) deplore, 
Dame Jolt’s brown horse, old Dobbin, is no more. 


Sculk, Reynard, sculk in the securest grounds, 

Now Dobbin hunts thee in the shape of hounds : 

Rate sure but slow he march’d as foot could fall, 

Sure to march slow whene’er he march’d at all ; 

Now fleeter than the pinions of the wind, 

He leaves the huntsman and the hunt behind, 

Pursues thee o’er the hills and down the steep, 
Through the rough copse, wide woods, and waters deep, 
Along th’ unbounded plain, along the lea, 

But has no pullet, and no goose ¢ for thee. 


* Who can tell but what this expression of Fawkes’ was the origin of the vulgar saying, “he’s gone to 
pot”? Here it implies that the old horse has been cut up and put into the pot and boiled for hounds’ food. 
+ Besides eggs and butter, fowls and geese found room in Dame Jolt’s market-cart, pulled formerly 
by old Dobbin. 
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Ye dogs, ye foxes, howl for Dobbin dead, 

Nor thou, O muse, disdain the tear to shed ; 
Ye maids of Cray,* your butter’d rolls deplore, 
Dame Jolt’s brown horse, old Dobbin, is no more.” 


Who, we may ask, was ““C——n,” referred to above? Evidently the owner of 
a pack in West Kent prior to the date (1776) when the celebrated John Warde 
of Squerries (afterwards, in 1797, Master of the Pytchley) kept hounds at Wester- 
ham. Parson Fawkes would doubtless be entertained often at the house of C. n, 
and also at Squire Warde’s place. We can imagine the parson in white wig seated 
at the right hand of the Squire, and rising to give the toast of the evening. 


“The clergyman he gave the toast, which some thought mighty clever. 
It was the Squire of Methill’s-hall, and brave Blue-cap + for ever,” 


might have been sung of Francis Fawkes, such a one as Mr C. E. Brock, the 
clever Punch artist, has depicted with one hand on the shoulder of his sporting 
host seated before a brimming bowl of another kind of punch, which drawing may 
be seen in The Poetry of Sport, heading the poem attributed to Mr Perry, a parson 
of Nunburnholme, a village in the East Riding of Yorkshire, and written about 
the year 1815. 

The Reverend Fawkes on one occasion spent part of a night and early morning 
in the Stanford stage-coach on a visit to a friend, which ride again brought forth 
his humour, though in itself the journey was anything but a pleasant one. He 
was not outside but inside, and sandwiched between “two plump old women,” one 
of whom kept coughing and wheezing in his ear, while the other scolded loud, and 
a corporal opposite swore as only Yorkshiremen know how. But bang in front 
of Fawkes was something far worse— 


“A squawling child returns his milk and toast ! 
Ye gods! if such the pleasure of the stage, 
I choose to wa/k and visit Mrs Page.” 


When not attending to his parishioners, or preaching, or translating the 
classics, or rhyming to please the world, Francis Fawkes—to use his own words, 


“No starveling bard, no curate thin, 
Whose bones have elbow’d out his skin ””— 


would be seen in the field, a vicar blithe and happy, 


“ With belly fair and rosy cheek, 
Which never but in men abound 
Of easy minds and bodies sound, 
With dogs to hunt and steeds to ride, 
And wife that ambles at his side.” 


*St Mary Cray, near Orpington, Kent. + Name of a foxhound. 
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WILLIAM COWPER [4. 1731, d. 1800] 


T was not fox-hunting but “his virtues,” as we read in the epitaph on his 
I gravestone, which “formed the magic of his song.” 

Melancholy old Cowper, the moraliser, loved not the cry of the hounds, 
especially when the hare was pursued ; he found no music in the horn and hound— 
all was discordant to his over-tender heart. 

He, however, alludes to sport in several ‘ poems,” which, I believe, Shelley, his 
antithesis in many respects, does not do—at least, I myself have failed to find a 
single reference to the chase in a complete volume of the works of that poet. 

This is part of what Cowper has to say concerning one of his pets :-— 

“Here lies whom hound did ne’er pursue, 

Nor swifter greyhound follow, 

Whose foot ne’er sainted* morning dew, 
Nor ear heard huntsman hallo’. 

Old Tiney, surliest of her kind, 
Who, nursed with tender care, 

And to domestic bounds confined, 
Was still a wild Jack-hare.” 


The following I have extracted from his Retirement, which Cowper, unfortu- 
nately for himself, loved too well; this poem must have been written somewhere 
about the year 1774 :— 

“Poor Jack—no matter who—for when I blame, 
I pity, and must therefore sink the name— 
Lived in his saddle, loved the chase, the course, 
And always, ere he mounted, kissed his horse. 
The estate his sires had own’d in ancient years 
Was quickly distanced, matched against a peer’s. 
Jack vanished, was regretted and forgot ; 

’Tis wild good-nature’s never-failing lot. 

At length, when all had long supposed him dead, 
By cold submersion, razor, rope or lead, 

My lord, alighting at his usual place, 

The Crown, took notice of an ostler’s face. 

Jack knew his friend, but hoped in that disguise 
He might escape the most observing eyes, 

And whistling, as if unconcern’d and gay, 
Curried his nag and look’d another way. 
Convinced at last, upon a nearer view, 

"Twas he, the same, the very Jack he knew, 
O’erwhelm’d at once with wonder, grief and joy, 
He press'd him much to quit his base employ ; 
His countenance, his purse, his heart, his hand, 
Influence and power, were all at his command. 
Peers are not always generous as well bred, 

But Granby was, meant truly what he said. 


* Cf. Alexander Pope— And hound sagacious on the tainted green.” Cf. Francis Fawkes—“ And 
trace his footsteps o’er the tainted dew.” 
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Jack bow’d, and was obliged—confess’d ’twas strange 
That so retired he should not wish a change, 

But knew no medium between guzzling beer 

And his old stint—three thousand pounds a year.” 


In the same poem are these lines about a “veteran steed” being 


“Turn’d into the park or mead to graze, 
Exempt from future service all his days, 
There feels a pleasure perfect in its kind, 
Ranges at liberty and snuffs * the wind.” 
In The Deserted Village (first printed 1769) Oliver Goldsmith likened himself to a 
hare, and the first line of the four here included is not unlike Cowper’s (see above) :— 
“And, as a hare, whom hounds and horn pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 
I still Aad hopes, my long vexations past, 
Here to return—and die at home at last.” 


ROBERT FERGUSSON [4. 1750, ¢. 1774] 


NYTHING but a complimentary account of a race-meeting is given by 
A Robert Fergusson, an Edinburgh poet, in his thyme of twenty-seven 


stanzas entitled Leith Races. _ 

It is hardly worth quoting from, as the poet seems to have spent very nearly 
all his time studying the side-scenes of the ancient meeting and the people who 
were accustomed to throng to those races, more with a view of spending a holiday 
and getting drunk than to witness a race. However, I must include a few verses, 
as I know of no other 18th-century allusion to that meeting in rhyme :— 


“When on Leith Sands the racers rare 
Wi’ Jockey louns} are met, 
Their orrow pennies there to ware t 
And down themsel’s in debt 
Fu’ deep that day. 


Now, mony a scaw'd and bare-ars’d loun § 


Rise early to their work ; To town-guard drum of clangour clear 
Eneugh to fley a muckle town || Baith men and steeds are raingit : 
Wi’ dinsome squeal and bark : Some liveries red or yellow wear, 
‘Here is the true and faithfu’ list And some are tartan spraingit. ** 
O’ Noblemen and Horses ; And now the red,—the blue e’en now,— 
Their eild, J] their weight, their hight, Bids fairest for the market ; 
their grist, But, ere the sport be done, I trow, 
That rin for plates or purses Their skins are gayly yarkit tt 
Fu’ fleet this day.’ And peel’d thir days.” 
* Compare Thomas Tickell—“ His flat, wide nostrils snuff the savoury steam.” 
+ Lunies or rogues, not necessarily implying fools or scoundrels. } Spare cash to spend. 
§ Scabbed and ragged lads selling the race-cards, || To frighten a big town. J Age. 


** Some jockeys wear jackets tinted with tartan. +t Beaten. 
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With drink at the bottom of it all, the majority of the people appear to “ gar 
hirpling hame” after the performance is over—the staggering lead the blind ! 
Thank the Lord! there’s not so much of this kind of thing after a race-meeting 
now as there used to be in Fergusson’s day. 

In 1787, thirteen years after the poet's death, Robert Burns “of immortal 
memory” erected a headstone in the Canongate Churchyard to recall one whose 
verses had caused him (in 1782) to “string anew his wildly sounding lyre with 
emulating vigour.” 

Poor Fergusson died in utter darkness—in an Edinburgh Bedlam. “ His hours 
of folly were succeeded by days of remorse,” when he lapsed into religious 
melancholy ; he burned his own MSS., and read and re-read his Bible, and opened 
no other books. A fall down a stairway is said to have “rendered him literally a 
maniac.” 

Let us hope that Robert Louis Stevenson was too hard on him when he called | 
the poet “a poor, white-faced, drunken, vicious boy.” 

He was nevertheless a genius, as his volume of poems, and the many editions 
of them, prove him to have been. In all probability he was much better, morally 
speaking, than the crew with whom he associated : he was fond of Nature, though 
circumstances did not allow him to be in her company as often as he would have 
liked. Witty and gay, Fergusson was easily led into the paths of vice. The 
Edinburgh literary world evidently did not pay him the attention his genius 
deserved ; and yet “kintra folk” adored the verses of this unfortunate author of 
the Ode to the Gowdspink. 


ROBERT BURNS [4. 1759, @ 1796] 


HE whole world knows by now that Robbie Burns was fond of sport 

| with the lassies! Anything in his power to assist his inclinations 
in their direction was, doubtless, seized upon by him. But pecuniary 
circumstances would prevent him from indulging in sports of another kind ; 
and yet I am inclined to look upon Burns as a sportsman at heart—he at any rate 
breathed for others, or he could not have sung My Heart's in the Highlands :— 


“My heart’s in the Highlands, my heart is not here ; 
My heart's in the Highlands a-chasing the deer ; 
Chasing the wild deer, and following the roe— 

My heart's in the Highlands wherever I go. 
Farewell to the Highlands, farewell to the North ! 
The birthplace of valour, the country of worth ; 
Wherever I wander, wherever I rove, 

The hills of the Highlands for ever I love.” 


“Fortune’s frown” was for ever hunting him down, so I doubt he himself did 
little hunting, whether in pursuit of the roe deer or the “tod,” even if the latter 
was hunted in Ayrshire in his day. But country sports of all kinds were more or less 
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known to him. At this moment, as I write, I recall these lines, full of spirit, and 
showing the bard himself had a knowledge of shooting, as it was conducted at the 
end of the 18th century :— 
“ They hunted the valley, they hunted the hill, 
The best of our lads, wi’ the best o’ their skill ; 
But still as the fairest she sat in their sight— 
Then, whir-r-r! she was over, a mile at a flight. 
I rede * you beware at the hunting, young men ; 
I rede you beware at the hunting, young men ; 
Tak’ some on the wing, and some as they spring, 
But cannily steal on a bonnie moor-hen.”” 


HECTOR MACNEILL [4. 1746, d@ 1818] 


WO volumes of the poetical works of Hector Macneill, Esquire, were printed 
by T. Bensley, of Bolt Court, Fleet Street, for T. N. Longman and O. Rees 
(of London) and an Edinburgh firm of booksellers in 1801. They were 
dedicated to the author’s friend, James Currie, M.D. 

Some of these poems (not the best) were written between the years 1766 and 
1780, before Robert Burns (6. 1759) was known to Edinburgh society. They 
were, to use Macneill’s own words about them, but “ puny and unpromising.” But 
amongst his later verses there are some excellent passages, which are quite equal to 
much that Burns himself wrote. 

Burns died in July 1796, but in July 1795 Macneill published his Wi// and 
Jean ; or, Scotland's Scaith (harm)—“ a faithful portrait of modern depravity ”—the 
curse of whusky amongst the lower classes. 

But for David Doig, LL.D., F.S.S.A, the Master of the Stirling Grammar 
School, the poem would never have been written. Macneill conceived it with a 
view of retarding the contagion of so dangerous an evil. Wil/ and Jean met with a 
great success. It was an undoubted hit at the deceased Robert Fergusson and poor 
Burns, the latter of whom was then, according to all accounts, hopelessly given over 
to “Scotland’s scaith,” though only thirty-five years of age. Macneill in one part 
of his poem even refers to the harm done by much of Burns’ poetry— 

“Robin Burns, in mony a ditty, 

Loudly sings in whisky’s praise ; 

Sweet his song !—the mair’s the pity, 

Ever on it he war’d sic lays.” 
But “‘scaith”” or no “scaith,” Burns has outlived Macneill ; for outside a bookseller’s 
shop I never heard his poems discussed until I myself took up his cudgels in my 
own small circle. However, the latter was a poet of undoubted ability, with sound 
reasoning powers, and tender too, as well as being a man of the world, broad-minded, 
and possessed of much humour. His memory deserves to be kept alive. 


* Counsel. 
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In a poem entitled The Whip ; or, A Touch at the Times (sent to a Miss D 
of Linsted, with a whip made out of a rhinoceros’s skin, 1784) is a wish on the part 
of Macneill that he never even dreamed would be fulfilled—it was downright fun on 
his part, and nothing more. Nevertheless, even to the very letter, it has come true: 
a little more than a hundred years were to pass, and some women would do what 
he said :— 


“ Emerg’d at length from Gothic rules, 
Our fair ones, trained in happier schools, 
For blushes, now give fashion ; 
Each modest virtue thrown aside, 
Behold ! like men, erect, astride ! 
They drive !—they whip !—they dash on ! 


Oh! may the glorious day arrive, 
When each bold lass her nag shall drive 
O’er hedges, gates, and ditches ! 
Despise the housewife’s hateful lot, 
And change the useless petticoat 
For boots and buckskin breeches ! 


Struck with the thought, I reason’d long,— 
Eliza, poor thing, 's far from strong, 
And yet she loves a canter ; 
—Some fierce Virago, high in blood, 
May lay her sprawling in the mud, 
Or in a hedgerow plant her |” 
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ROBERT BLOOMFIELD [4. 1766, @. 1823] 
ai TO: ” TICKELL had been laid by twenty-six years when Bloomfield came 


into the world to write verses and pick up the same sentiment with 

regard to the foxhound that pervaded that poet’s lines. The last but 
three of some of Bloomfield’s lines which I shall quote may be compared with 
Tickell’s 


“ With ears and chest that dash the morning dew,” 


or with Henry Brooke’s (1706-1783) lines from The Fox Hunt :— 


“ With busy nostrils they foretaste their prey 
And snuff the lawn-impearling dews away.” 


The hound of each of the three poets, the reader will observe, dashed the dew 
away, in the one case with his nostrils, and in the other two with something else— 
the “ears and chest” do it for Tickell’s hound. John Gay (1688-1732), too, in 
his Babbling Ringwood, in somewhat similar language, makes his hounds do the same 
sort of thing :— 
“ Now scattered wide, they try the plain 
And snuff the dewy turf in vain.” 


But I think Shakspere (1564-1616) must have set ’em all going on this 
tack, for do we not read in the Midsummer Night's Dream these words concerning 
the hound of Theseus? 

C3 And their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew.” 


Now for Bloomfield’s description of a hound hunting :— 


“ Poor faithful Trouncer! thou canst lead no more; 
All thy fatigues and all thy triumphs o’er! 
Triumph of worth, whose long excelling fame 
Was still to follow true the hunted game! 
Beneath enormous oaks, Britannia’s boast, 

In thick, impenetrable coverts lost, 

When the warm pack in falt’ring silence stood, 
Thine was the note that roused the list’ning wood 
Rekindling every joy with tenfold force, 
Through all the mazes of the tainted course. 
Still foremost thou the dashing stream to cross, 
And tempt along the animated horse ; 
Foremost o’er fen or level mead to pass 

And sweep the show'ring dewdrops from the grass; 
Then bright emerging from the mist below 

To climb the woodland hill’s exulting brow. 


‘Foxes, rejoice! here buried lies your foe.’” 


When great poets, or at any rate the great among the minor poets, copy one 
another, there would seem to be some excuse for poets minimi doing the same thing ! 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. [4. 1771, @. 1832] 


' X Y HEN we consider the sporting side of the works, both prose and poetry, 

of “The Great Unknown,” we ask ourselves the question, Did Sir 

Walter Scott ever enjoy a gallop with the best of sportsmen over a 

country as we know it to-day, or even as Campbell of Saddell knew it in the thirties 

of last century? We must admit he never did ; and for that very reason he never 

wrote the kind of verse that most hunting people take a delight in; but what he 

did write he wrote well and with the eye of a born sportsman, which he undoubt- 
edly was—the love of the chase was bred in him, 

His lameness in all probability preserved his neck: his spirit was a most 
daring one and; had he thought it wise to ride as other men of his own kidney 
rode, he might never have lived to be of so much service to the world, 

Scott’s grandfather, Robert Scott, originally intended for the sea, and who was 
shipwrecked on his trial voyage near Dundee, took to farming. He appears to have 
been a man of active spirits. His grandson tells the tale of how he went to buy a 
flock of sheep at a fair near Wooler, in Northumberland, and was seen by his old 
shepherd galloping a mettled hunter about the racecourse, which animal he ended by 
buying instead of the flock of sheep with which to stock his farm. 

Says Sir Walter Scott himself: Moses’ bargain of green spectacles did not 
strike more dismay into the Vicar of Wakefield’s family than my grandfather's 
rashness into the poor old shepherd.” All the money, £30, was spent over this 
bargain, and master and man returned to Scotland without the sheep ! 

But Sir Walter goes on to say: “In the course of a few days, however, my 
grandfather, who was one of the best horsemen of his time, attended John Scott of 
Harden’s hounds on this same horse, and displayed him to such advantage that 
he sold him for double the original price. The farm was now stocked in earnest ; 
and the rest of my grandfather's career was that of successful industry. . . . His 
dexterity in country sports, particularly hunting, made him an acceptable com- 
panion in the field as well as at the table. The present Lord Haddington, and other 
gentlemen conversant with the South Country, remember my grandfather well. He 
was a fine alert figure, and wore a jockey cap (the huntsman’s cap) over his grey hair.” 

So much for the grandfather, as a sportsman. As to the son, an Edinburgh 
W.S., we have never heard of his being even a horseman at all. But his son, Sir 
Walter, if we are to believe J. G. Lockhart, his biographer, was a renowned horse- 
man, though not in the sense, as far as I am aware, of following hounds. He must, 
however, have hunted occasionally when he lived in the Border country ; but there 
was no Field or Country Gentleman in those days to record the names of those who 
were out, not even a “ Druid” or “ Nimrod” to glorify and immortalise prominent 
sportsmen—* Nimrod” had not commenced his “ Northern Tours” at the time when 
Scott might have been following hounds in the country north of the Tweed. 

James Skene of Rubislaw, a cornet of the Edinburgh Volunteer Light Horse, 
which owed its origin to Scott’s ardour, who roused the spirit of the moss-trooper 
npon hearing of the Proposed French invasion in 1797, said that the author of 
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Waverley had, “ notwithstanding his infirmity, a remarkably firm seat on horseback, 
and in all situations a fearless one: no fatigue ever seemed too much for him.” 
We gather that his first charger was a horse, tall and powerful, called “ Lenore,” 
and that this horse was afterwards replaced by one named “Captain,” to be 
followed in turn at a later date by “ Lieutenant” and ‘“‘ Brown Adam.” 

It was while “Captain” was being ridden in the coursing field—Sir Walter 
Scott was a keen coursing man—that he broke down, from the effects of ‘a desperate 
leap.” Scott was riding with one of his publishers, Mr Owen Rees, at the time. 
The accident touched the heart of Messrs Longmans & Co., and they granted 
another £100 over the copyright for the second edition of the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, so that he might replace the horse. This was when the poet lived at 
Ashestiel. He took a principal share in stable duty when out with those 
Volunteers, and even fed his own charger. Lockhart tells us that “ Brown Adam” 
never suffered himself to be backed but by his master. He broke one groom’s 
arm and another’s leg in the rash attempt to tamper with his dignity. 

Sir Walter once showed what extraordinary grit there was in him by riding on 
one horse from Gilsland in Cumberland to Dalkeith (a distance of close on a 
hundred miles) within twenty-four hours. It was during that “fiery ride ”—and 
the country was not as it is now—that he also composed his Bara’s Incantation. He 
made the ride as a matter of duty, so as to please his body of Light Horse; for it 
was feared the French were about to land in Scotland. That was in 1805. After 
some “sham battling and a few evenings of jollity,” and when the scare had blown 
over, he—game fellow that he was—rode back to Carlisle to rejoin his wife, and 
wrote another poem, too, on the way ! 

Ten years previous to this event, Walter Scott, with the aid of an Adelung’s 
Dictionary, presented to him by George Constable (Jonathan O/dbuck), and under 
the eye, too, of Mrs Scott of Harden, who had lent him Biirger’s German Ballads, 
mastered the contents of that book sufficiently well to enable him to translate and 
versify in his own language The Wild Huntsman. 

This ballad is unique in the history of sporting verse. Its two hundred and 
eight lines would send a thrill through any reader. We are kept alive from begin- 
ning to end by the author’s spirits and excellent choice of words—grand lines for 
any novice in the hunting field to read, and which should teach him to spare a poor 
farmer’s crops, even when they are but young, instead of riding over them, as did 
the sable hunter Wildgrave on his “ fiery courser ” :— 

“©O mercy, mercy, noble lord ! 
Spare the poor'’s pittance,’ was his cry, 
‘Earn’d by the sweat these brows have 
pour’d 
In scorching hour of fierce July.’ 


So said, so done : a single hound 
Clears the poor labourer’s humble pale ; 
Wild follows man, and horse, and hound, 
Like dark December's stormy gale. 


And man and horse, and hound and horn, 
Destructive sweep the field along ; 
While joying o’er the wasted corn, 
Fell Famine marks themaddening throng. 


Earnest the right-hand stranger pleads, 
The left still cheering to the prey ; 
The impetuous Earl no warning heeds, 
But furious holds the onward way. 
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Full lowly did the herdsman fall ; Again he winds his bugle horn, 
“O, spare them, noble Baron, spare ‘Hark forward, forward ! Holla, ho!’ 
These herds, a widow's little all 3 And through the herd in ruthless scorn 


These flocks, an orphan’s fleecy care!’ He cheers his furious hounds to go.” 


The Hunting Song, a short ode which appeared first in the Appendix to the 
General Preface of Waverley, in 1814, refers to hawking, and to the hunting of 
the deer :— 

We can show you where he lies, 


“ Hounds are in their couples yelling, Fleet of foot, and tall of size ; 
Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling, We can show the marks he made, 
Merrily, merrily, mingle they, When 'gainst the oak his antlers fray’d ; 


“Waken, lords and ladies gay.’ You shall see him brought to bay, 
; : : 9 : Waken, lords and ladies gay.’” 

‘Waken, lords and ladies gay, ‘ 7 : : 
To the greenwood haste away ; 

I fear The Lady of the Lake is not now read as often as it used to be, but its 
first canto, The Chase, is a fine poem describing how a stag was hunted in 
ancient times in the Highlands, amidst the most beautiful surroundings. 

It is a right pleasant change to turn from Whyte-Melville and the rhymes and 
verses of our modern sporting poets to such a poem as this, which has all the spirit 
of sport about it, and yet a great deal more besides. Has a beaten stag ever been 
described in more appropriate and finer language than here ?— 


“Alone, but with unbated zeal, 
That horseman plied the scourge and steel ; 
For jaded now, and spent with toil, 
Emboss’d with foam, and dark with soil, 
While every gasp with sobs he drew, 
The labouring stag strain’d full in view. 
Two dogs of black Saint Hubert’s breed, 
Unmatch’d for courage, breath and speed, 
Fast on his flying traces came 
And all but won that desperate game.” 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH [4. 1770, d. 1850] 


E cannot read Wordsworth without marking the poet down as a man 

W of extreme sobriety of action and thought. What elements he lacked 

of the appeal of his immediate predecessors, Burns, Byron, Keats, and 

Shelley, he more than compensated by his sane judgments and the particularly easy 

flow of his verse. His lyrics lack the heated emotion of those written by Burns ; 

he was not sensuous like Keats; still he was the champion in verse of most of 

the noblest aspirations and hopes of the age in which he lived such a quiet and 
unobtrusive life. 
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To most of us, at first sight, Wordsworth would seem to have been opposed 
to sport of all kinds. He never indulged in it, to my knowledge ; and only but 
once described in verse what he saw of one phase of it. In another poem, a poem 
of the imagination founded on a tradition, he ended up with these lines :-— 


“Never to blend our pleasures or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.” 


And yet in another poem he likes to refer to— 


“ The hound, the horse’s tread and mellow horn.” * 


But he emphatically denounces all sport, in the shape of hunting, at any rate, 
when he wrote of the Shepherd Lord— 


“In Him the savage virtue of the chace, 
Revenge, and all ferocious thoughts, were dead.” 


But because Wordsworth has here condemned in a few words the hunting 
of all wild animals, we must not think he really meant to decry every manner of 
sport if well conducted. He was, in any case, no judge of the chase, because 
he had not been brought up to following hounds. 

That sympathy, founded on accurate knowledge, which was so conspicuous 
in most of his writing, could not possibly be his with regard to the chase; and as 
accurate knowledge would be necessary for a truthful description of hunting, 
Wordsworth, essentially a man of truth, would not allow himself to be in the 
running, so to speak. 

His genera/ statements, therefore, as regards cruelty to the wild beast must be 
looked upon as those coming from a particularly tender heart, which had not been 
given an opportunity of studying the “noble science,” and the good that it had 
done to so many noble-minded men. 

It was in the year 1800 (when he also composed Hart-Leap Well) that 
Wordsworth wrote The Childless Father, in which poem a hare-hunt is touched 
upon, but, oddly enough, without a reference to its cruelty, proving that the poet in 
his younger days cou/d countenance the merry throng at the meet, and even could 
see “puss” well away, without enlarging upon what he supposed, at other times, 
were the vices of the chase. 

The Childless Father may be quoted here in full: — 

Up, Timothy, up with your staff and away, 
Not a soul in the village this morning will stay ; 
The hare has just started from Hamilton’s grounds, 
And Skiddaw is glad with the cry of the hounds. 


Of coats and of jackets grey, scarlet, and green, 
On the slopes of the pastures all colours were seen . 
With their comely blue aprons, and caps white as snow, 
The girls on the hills made a holiday show. 


* From dn Evening Walk (1793). 
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Fresh sprigs of green box-wood,* not six months before, 
Filled the funeral basin at Timothy’s door ; 

A coffin through Timothy’s threshold had past ; 
One child did it bear, and that child was his last. 
Now fast up the dell came the noise and the fray, 
The horse and the horn, and the hark! hark away ! 
Old Timothy took up his staff, and he shut, 

With a leisurely motion, the door of his hut. 
Perhaps to himself at that moment he said, 

‘The key I must take, for my Ellen is dead.’ 

But of this in my ears not a word did he speak ; 
And he went to the chase with a tear on his cheek.” 


The poet was aged thirty when he composed these verses in the year 1800. 
He was then residing at Dove Cottage, Grasmere, where S. T. Coleridge had been 
staying with him during July of that year, previous to his settling (in August) at 
Greta Hall, Keswick. 

Wordsworth’s poetic activity was fully maintained in 1800, and he wrote many 
pastorals and other poems about that time. 

There is no doubt that it was while he was visiting Coleridge at Greta Hall 
that he conceived The Childless Father, for no hounds hunted Grasmere and district 
in those days, and they most decidedly did around Keswick as far back as that date. 

In passing, I might mention that Wordsworth, in 1809, completed The 
Excursion at one of my old homes, Allan Bank, Grasmere, where he resided for 
four years, from May 1808 to May (?) 1811. My father still lives there. The 
beautiful grounds and wood are much the same now as they were in Wordsworth’s 
time, and both fox-hounds and harriers for many years past have hunted through 
them ; but the old mansion was pulled down in 1832, and rebuilt in its present 
style. 

Wordsworth dedicated fourteen lines to a tree, near Penrith, which is called 
“Hart’s-Horn Tree.” At its foot a noble hart and “the dog Hercules” were 
mutually victorious, but mutually defeated. After a severe chase, so runs the 
tradition, they died together beneath that tree :-— 

“Each desperately sustaining, till at last 
Both sank and died, the life veins of the chased 
And chaser bursting here with one dire smart. 
Mutual the victory, mutual the defeat |” 

His Hart-Leap Well is one of the prettiest of tales ever told. I have been on 

the spot where the bold stag of romance, after making three terrific bounds, 
D C a f was lying stretched. 
His nostril touched a spring beneath a hill, 
And with the last deep groan his breath had fetched 
The waters of the spring were trembling still.” 


* In several parts of the North of England, when a funeral takes place, a basin full of sprigs of box- 
wood is placed at the door of the house from which the coffin is taken up; and each person who attends 
the funeral ordinarily takes a sprig of this box-wood and throws it into the grave of the deceased. 
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The poet had gone into a wild and beautiful part of Yorkshire, with a view of writ- 
ing this poem about the Knight of Wensley Moor, who, on his third horse ridden that 
eventful day, hunted down, without the aid of man or hound—they were all beaten 
but himself—a hart of the mountain side. West of ancient Richmond, and south 
of Swaledale, up a glen leading to Askrigg, is the romantic spot; and there, on a 
bright autumn day, I would advise the reader to take a volume of Wordsworth, 
and, reclining in the dry, golden bracken, read over the poem: that is how I first 
enjoyed it to the full. 

At the death of that stag there was no cracking of whips, no blowing of horn, 
but Sir Walter “ gazed upon the spoil with silent joy,” and built a pleasure-house 
upon the spot, and a small arbour, made for rural joy, to be “the traveller’s shed, 
the pilgrim’s cot.” 


Professor J. H. GREEN [4. 1791, d. 1863] 


T. COLERIDGE included in his own collection of poems the following, 
S by his “dear and honoured friend” Professor J. H. Green. I came across 

* it in an 1867 edition of Coleridge (Moxon & Co.). 

I do not quite understand the poem, as it describes a delightful summer day 
and winds up with a hunt! The lark is singing, daisies and buttercups are in bloom, 
bees and butterflies skim about, and swallows are wheeling overhead. But in those 
days hunting might be as late as May, and I myself have run on foot after a fox with 
the Coniston Hounds at the beginning of June ! 

“The house is a prison, the school-room’s a cell ; 
Leave study and books for the upland and dell ; 
Lay aside the dull poring, quit home and quit care ; 
Sally forth ! sally forth! let us breathe the fresh air ; 


The hunt is abroad :—hark! the horn sounds its note, 
And seems to invite us to regions remote. 
The horse in the meadow is stirred by the sound, 
And neighing impatient o’erleaps the low mound ; 
Then proud in his speed o’er the champaign he bounds, 
To the whoop of the huntsman and tongue of the hounds. 
Then stay not within, for on such a blest day 
We can never quit home, while with Nature we stay ; 

Far away ! far away |” 


JOHN WOODCOCK GRAVES [4. 1795, d. 1887] 


ANON RAWNSLEY of Crosthwaite has, in Baily’s Magazine, written up 
nearly all that is known about Graves, who has come down to us pretty 
much as Edgar Allan Poe has done—that is, as the author of one set of 

verses, Poe was a poet, Graves was not, though he had a leaning towards poetry, and 
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did write several ballads, one of which, D'ye den John Peel? (1832),* is known to the 
whole English-speaking world. Besides The Raven, Poe wrote many other poems, 
some of which are considered good; and he also wrote a learned treatise on prosody, 
which ought to be far better known to us than it is. Besides adding a few inferior 
verses to “ John Peel,” Graves penned but little else in the rhyming line which is 
worth reading. I have, however, come across the following by him, which was 
published in Gilpin’s Collection of Songs and Ballads, and which is well worthy of 
being included here :— 
“Monopy on Joun Peet. 


“Each hound gave a howl and last look at the horn 
(Who saith that a dog cannot feel ?), 
Then singled to pine, all dejected, forlorn, 
And died on the death of John Peel. 
But foxes that prowl 
In the graveyards to howl 
Keep far from his tomb when ye go, 
Or to your surprise, 
By Jove he may rise, 
With a shriek and a wild tally-ho | 


Then hang up the horn on the blighted old tree 
That some hunter who passeth may kneel ; 
And when the wind dangles that horn, it may be 
That it looms the last sigh of John Peel. 
Then fill up the glass 
And, though dumb, let it pass 
To him in the land o’ the leal ; 
Like him far away, 
Who has tender'd this lay, 
Remember the hunter John Peel.” 


ALEXANDER CAMPBELL of Tombea 
[18th century | 


NE Robert Scott Fittis, in his Sports and Pastimes of Scotland (1804), says 

O that “Somervile’s The Chase is rivalled in spirit and graphic interest 

in a forgotten Scottish poem.” Though I do not quite agree with Fittis 

here, I must let the reader now run over a part of The Grampians Desolate, so that 

he may judge for himself. The verses were written by Alexander Campbell of 

Tombea, and it relates to fell-side fox-hunting, similar to that indulged in by a few 
of the hardier men of Westmorland and Cumberland to this very day. 


* The longest and most reliable history of John Peel (4. 1777) yet written appeared in my Sketch-book 
(Part III.), which is now out of print. 
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“ The hunter to the upland wilds is come 

A welcome guest !—each dotham is his home ; 
His hounds and terriers keen, a yelping train, 
The mountain echoes now salute again! 

Far out of view, among the airy peaks 
The wily prowler into covert sneaks ; 
The wary cubs alarm’d, instinctive creep 
Hard after, scarcely breathing, silence keep. 

Ere peep of dawn, all ready for the sport, 
Forth from the airidh to the wilds resort. 
And hunters, hounds, and shepherds’ dogs rove wide 
From knoll to knoll, from hill to mountain’s side ; 
The heath-cock shakes his wing—’tis dawn of day— 
Halloo! The hunt is up—away ! away! 
He breaks full speed away—swift, swift he flies ! 
The yell of opening hounds ascends the skies ; 
Away, away o'er many a shaggy steep, 
Beyond the midway far, where cliffs meet sky, 
See the sly villain doubling oft on high— 
The pealing pack at fault, impatient, keen, 
Range o’er the mountain’s brow—unheard, unseen, 
The hunters follow. . . . 
Lo, now close in upon his utmost speed, 
The sanguine pack to mouth him now proceed ; 
Without a groan the harden’d culprit dies, 
The hills resound the hunters’ joyous cries!” 


And so those hardy Grampian lads on foot, and those still hardier hounds, 
went on hunting until night intervened ; and by this time, according to the poet, 
“more prowlers had died.” 


CHARLES WICKSTED [ 7. 1830] 


N a later edition of Egerton Warburton’s Hunting Songs, published by Long- 
I mans, Green & Roberts somewhere about 1860, we find a song entitled 
The Cheshire Hunt, which was written in 1830 or thereabouts by a friend of 
that poet, viz. Charles Wicksted, Esquire, who hunted the Woore country. They 
appear to have exchanged compliments, for Warburton wrote a ballad which he 
called The Woore Country. 

Wicksted knew how to describe a run as well as ride it. Here is one stanza 

of The Cheshire Hunt, just to give the reader an idea of its rhythm and measure :— 


“Tis the gallant Sir Richard, a rum one to follow,* 
Who dearly loves lifting the hounds to a holloa ; 
A straightforward man who no jealousy knows, 
And forgets all his pains when a-hunting he goes.” 


* Compare Whyte-Melville—“ A rum one to follow, a bad one to beat,” written very many years 
after Wicksted ‘gave him the office’ to sing over again his words. 
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R. E. EGERTON WARBURTON [4. 1804, @. 1891] 


PPOSITE the title-page of Hunting Songs and Ballads by R. E. Egerton 
Warburton (London: William Pickering, 1846) are these lines :— 


“For Honeft Hunting Never 
Was accounted finne 
Nor Never fhall for Mee.” 
(Old Song, sem. James VI.) 


Warburton, then residing at Arley Hall, Cheshire, dedicated his work to the 
Right Honourable Lord John J. R. Manners, M.P., in familiar terms. 

The cherry-red sides and green back of the later edition of his verses and 
rhymes are familiar to most hunting men, who—those who do not possess such a 
treasure or have not seen a copy—will be interested to know that the first edition of 
all is bound in similar colours—the colours of the old Tarporley Hunt Club, after 
the blue was exchanged for green ; but the back was of leather, not cloth. 

One of the most eccentric equine odes, and certainly the most eccentric 
drawing relating to the horse, which I have ever come across will be found on 
page 137 of the first edition of that volume. The same is an Inscription on a 
Garden Seat formed from the Bones of an Old Racer, and runs as follows :-— 


“Still, tho’ bereft of speed, Upon the turf still ridden, 
Compell’d to carry weight ; Denied a grave below, 
Alas ! unhappy steed, Thy weary bones forbidden 
Death cannot change thy fate. The rest that they bestow.” 


The headpiece to the above lines is a picture of the remarkable chair, the back 
of which is formed of bones of a horse’s pelvis, and each of the arms is made out of 
two lower jaws, while the seat is supported by four legs, each leg consisting of two 
upper jaws, and each pair of jaws is joined to the next pair by crossed ribs. It will 
therefore be seen that the chair includes some of the bones of several other horses. 

While reading Warburton’s The Woore Country, one of his best ballads, it is 
interesting for us to pause and make some comparison between one of its lines and 
one in the quatrain written by a rhymester who came after him, viz. Frederick Cotton, 
author of that grand song, The Meynel// Hunt, and a very keen sportsman to boot. 

Warburton, speaking of hounds in covert, wrote— 


“How eagerly forward they rush, Fast flies the fox away—faster 
In a moment how widely they spread; The hounds from the covert are freed ; 
Have at him there, Hotspur! Hush! hush! The horn to the mouth of the master, 
‘Tis a find or I'll forfeit my head. The spur to the flank of the steed.” 


Cotton, not quite so severe on himself, sings— 


‘Tis the first of November, the opening day, 
At Sudbury coppice they’ve met ; 
There's a scent in the covert, the knowing ones say, 
There's a fox for a fiver, I'll bet.” 
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Almost every good sportsman has listened to, or read for himself, the famous 
Tarporley Hunt Song, which includes these stirring words :— 


“ Fox preservation Quasitum meritis ! 
Throughout the whole nation Good fun how rare it is, 
Affords recreation. I know not where it is 

Then drink it each man ! Save at the Swan.” 


Where will one find more beautiful lines, clothed in better poetry, concerning 
the death of a horse than these written some seventy years ago by this dear old 
Cheshire poet ?— 

“Tue Deap Hunter. 
“ His sire from the desert, his dam from the North, 
The pride of my stable stept gallantly forth,* 


One slip in his stridet as the scurry he led, 
And my steed, ere his rivals o’ertook him,{ lay dead. 


Poor steed ! shall thy limbs on the hunting field lie, 
That his beak in thy carcase the raven may dye? 

Is it thine the sad doom of thy race to fulfil, 

Thy flesh to the cauldron, thy bones to the mill ? 


Ah! no. I beheld thee a foal yet unshod, 

Now race round the paddock, now roll on the sod ; 
Where first the young hoof the green herbage impress’d, 
There, the shoes on thy feet, will I lay thee to rest.” 


CAMPBELL of Saddell [ first half of the 19th century] 
oles are yet to be seen, not far from the east coast of Kintyre, that 


curiously-shaped limb of Argyllshire, some remains of an ancient abbey, 
founded by Somerled and finished by his son. The monks were of the 
Cistercian Order, which body had thirteen convents in Scotland. 

Obscure and humble as it is—or was, I should say, for of its walls scarce one 
chiselled stone has been left—Saddell Abbey has been noticed by not a small crowd 
of admirers, including Miss Cumming, Dean Howson, Captain White, and other 
well-known authors. 

Of the sculptured monumental stones found within it there is one to which 
I should like to refer—possibly the youthful John Campbell was inspired by it ; 
it may have been the first object, for all we know, which stirred up in his young 
breast that love for the chase which he appears to have retained to the very last. 
I speak of a hunting scene—a warrior holding a pair of hounds in leash. ‘“ Attached 


* Compare Whyte-Melville—* The Lord of the Valley leapt gallantly forth.” 
+ Compare Whyte-Melville—* Did he slip? I cannot tell” (The Place where the Old Horse Died). 
} Compare Whyte-Melville— Not a flyer of the hunt was beside him at the front, 

At the place where the old horse died.” 
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to his helmet is one end of a belt or band, the other end being fixed to the waist- 
band. The purpose of this thong was, no doubt, that when the warrior in the 
battle struggle had his helmet struck from his head he was thereby able to regain it. 
This same band is indicated on Macmillan’s cross.” May not that band, by the 
way, have been the prototype of the modern hat-cord ? 

One antiquary writes that Saddell “was built in the form of a cross, 136 feet 
by 24 feet. The transept was 78 feet by 24 feet. The south end of the transept 
was extended from the gable by 58 feet, and from this projected another building 
running parallel to the body of the church, and this was crossed at the west end by 
another erection, giving the whole the form of a square.” Amongst the fragments 
that remain several very fine sculptured crosses have come down to us. 

This old abbey, together with a considerable amount of land about it, and 
other estates, and £80,000 of hard cash besides, was inherited by John Campbell,* 
who had been left an orphan. His father was Colonel Campbell of Saddell ; the 
same had been in the East India Company’s service, and came home loaded with 
wealth to retire on his Saddell estate. There were great doings at Saddell when 
the young laird came of age. One authority tells me that the tenants had a glorious 
time on that occasion,—that “ there were many speakers but few hearers.” 

An Argyllshire McNeill tells me that “the young man then started to go the 
pace, so much so that his factor (estate agent), named Galbraith, made him an offer 
to pay him so much a year until his death, on consideration of getting the estates. 
But it appears Campbell turned over a new leaf, and eventually broke the factor, 
who lived at Drumore House, outside Campbeltown.” 

Those who have carefully read The Chase, by “Nimrod” (Charles James 
Apperley), which was published (the later and “ Railway” edition) in 1851, 
will have noted that a John Campbell (of Saddell) was amongst those staying at 
an hotel in Melton in the days when Henry Alken was hard at work, all over 
Leicestershire, with his pencil and brush; when Dick Christian was earning 
15s. a day for riding horses belonging to the nobility and gentlemen who hunted 
with the Quorn, Lord Lonsdale’s (the Cottesmore) and Mr Forester’s (the Duke of 
Rutland’s) ; and when hard-riding of the break-neck sort had become popular 
and even gained ground. 

This was about the year 1833, twelve seasons before Sir Richard Sutton took 
over the Quorn, and only eight years after Squire Osbaldeston gave them up. 
Sir Harry Goodricke was then the Master. Mr Assheton Smith had left the 
country and was hunting his Tedworth Hounds; but he had left his maré in more 
senses than one in the Shires; so had Lords Forester, Alvanley, Foley, and 
Berkeley, and Martin Hawke of Yorkshire and “ Jack” Musters. 

These were the men in whose steps Campbell loved to follow. But there 
were other hard riders contemporary with him at Melton, such as the Marquis 
of Waterford (who jumped the ready-set dinner-table on a little mare of his at 


* His mother was a sister of Sir Alexander Macdonald Lockhart, first baronet (who died 1816), of 
Lee Castle and Carnwath House, Lanarkshire, a relation of the Largie Macdonalds. 
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Lowesby), Sir Frederick Johnstone, Messrs W. Little-Gilmour of Craigmillar, 
Stanley, Angerstein, Bevan (at Barleythorpe), White, and William Coke, Sir David 
Baird, Count Bathyany, Lord Eglinton, Lord Darlington (eldest son of the first 
Duke of Cleveland of second creation), and many more equally good men to hounds. 

Nimrod declared that “of all the countries in the world the Quorn bears the 
bell.” Those who wish to form some opinion of what the country was like to ride 
over there in Campbell’s day, have only to look at the set of Quorn Hunt prints 
after Alken, in which “Snob” (the title given by Meltonians to strangers from the 
provinces), the hero of the earlier part of the run, is seen commencing well but 
finishing as was expected of him, mounted on a little horse only suited for the 
country he came from. All of the people figuring in that now valuable set of hunt 
pictures were known to Campbell, who for some seasons lived in their midst, 
hunted where they hunted, fell where they fell, and drank what they drank. 
No wonder, then, seeing he was also of a thoughtful disposition with a dash of 
the poet about him, he was able to spin off such a rhyme as— 


“ Rouse, Boys, Arouse!” 


which he is said to have sung while hounds were running in covert, on the 
5th January 1833, after they had met at Balcaskie, the seat of Sir Ralph Anstruther, 
in Fifeshire. This dashing and spirited lay recalls Leicestershire in the days of 
the dare-devils such as Sir Richard Musgrave of Tourin, James Maxse, Little- 
Gilmour, Osbaldeston and Co. Here are a few of the lines :— 


“There if we find, sir, the country’s divine, sir, 
Tho’ the fences are whoppers, the brooks are not small ; 
And if they are larger, sir, boldly we'll charge ’em, sir, 
Nor care a brass farthing how often we fall. 


Prince of the heavy-weights Tweedale comes bruising, 
Musgrave on Cognac cannot be beat ; 
Poor Johnny Campbell’s horse, long since refusing 
In dying convulsions, now lies at his feet. 
For the pace is the best, sir, the fox is hard pressed, sir ; 
The hounds run with zest, sir, heads up and sterns down. 
He can’t reach that covert—no, no, ’tis all over, 
Hark how the death-pealing echoes resound!” 


I have come across a few personal remarks concerning Campbell of Saddell in 
Colonel Babington’s Records of the Fife Hounds. He appears to have been a very 
heavy man, and “a most agreeable and pleasant companion, but of rather uncertain 
temper, who had a charming voice and sang his own songs with great taste, but 
who, never valuing his own neck, by his fathers’ gods cow/d swear when he came 
crashing through a new-made gate—and much you’d wonder who his fathers were.” 
We might, with this material before us, recall him by the following couplet :— 


John Campbell by his fathers’ gods could swear, 
And much you’d wonder who his fathers were ! 
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Bernal Osborne, in a lay entitled Melton in 1830, has written lines running 
something like the above. Another Meltonian poet refers to the North Briton being 


““As rich as he’s honest and kind as he’s brave,” 


and who 
“Can drink whisky and ride like damnation,” 


at the same time insinuating that Campbell belonged to a second race of Jews 
(which he called the Scotch) without the benefit of Divine origin, Probably the 
poet who thus described him had not tasted any of that Scotchman’s whisky ! 

But that dare-devil John Campbell had his softer moods, and he could, when 
he chose, write pathetically and well about the sport he loved. Let me quote a 
few verses from a poem of his, which, I believe, he wrote also in 1833, at Rossie 
Priory, Perthshire, after a great run with Mr Dalyell’s hounds in Forfarshire, and 
which he dedicated to his friend the late Mr Walter James Little-Gilmour.* 
They had met at Burrelton Bridge, and hounds ran into their fox in the park of 
Belmont Castle :— 


““ We have seen a run together, How gay they bustled round him, 
We have ridden side by side ; How gallantly they found him, 
It binds us to each other And how stealthily he wound him, 
Like a lover to his bride. O’er each breach and woody dell. 
We have seen a run together 4 -. . ‘ 
When the hounds ran far and fast, Through the hedge he made one double, 
We have hearken’d by each other As his sickening soul did droop ; 
To the huntsman’s cheering blast. "Twas the ending of his trouble, 


When he gave the shrill who-whoop.” 


The death of the fox is here briefly described in most original and quiet 
language, such as could only be written by the pen of a true sportsman. The 
two beautiful lines at the start may, or may not, have been prompted by the 
thythm and sentiment of— 


“ We have clamb the hill thegither, 
And now are toddlin’ down.” 


Of recent years we have constantly had brought before us again the subject of 
the Eglinton Tournament, which took place in Ayrshire somewhere about the year 
1838, shortly after Queen Victoria came to the throne. 

John Campbell and his friend the late Mr W. Little-Gilmour were both 
engaged in that tournament, the former being esquire to Mr Lamb, the son of 
Lady Eglinton by her second husband, Sir Charles Montolieu Lamb, Bart. Hence 
Mr Lamb (the “Knight of the White Rose”) was stepbrother to the Earl who 


organised that wonderful entertainment. 
et 
* Mr Gilmour was a posthumous son of Walter Little-Gilmour of Liberton and Craigmillar, who 
married, in 1805, a Miss Macdowall, heiress of Canonmills, and died in 1807, leaving a daughter (who 
married a Gordon of Hallhead and Esslemont, a relative of Adam Lindsay Gordon, the poet) and this son, 
who was educated at the High School, Edinburgh, and Oxford. He was an all-round athlete, and good at 
all kinds of sport. In his latest years he was the oldest member of both the Melton and Caledonian Hunt 
Clubs, and last survivor of the group immortalised in Sir Francis Grant’s celebrated picture of “The 
Melton Hunt Breakfast.” 
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Colonel Robert W. Gordon Gilmour of Craigmillar, who succeeded his great- 
uncle, Mr W. Little-Gilmour, has written me a few words about the tournament. 
“Tt was,” he says, “‘a drawn battle, after running three courses between Mr Little- 
Gilmour and Lord Waterford. Mr Gilmour’s esquires were Lord Drumlanrig and 
Captain Hunter Blair (who was killed in the Crimea, serving with the Scots 
Fusilier Guards, as they were then called, now the Scots Guards). Later on there 
was a general engagement, five on each side with swords—the object being to 
strike the adversary’s crest out of his helmet. The only thing at all approaching 
an accident occurred during this engagement. Mr Gilmour in passing Mr 
Jerningham at full speed cut at his helmet crest, which Mr Jerningham guarded 
with his arm. The blow was so strong that it cut through the armour, wounded 
the wrist, and dislocated Mr J.’s shoulder. The latter was, however, able to 
attend the great ball in the evening.” 

Theodore Hook is said to have remarked concerning John Campbell’s “ toss” 
in the tournament, that it was there he “was knocked out of his family seat” 
(Saddell). He appears, however, to have been injured just before the tournament, 
so that he took no part in the actual fray. 

He married a Macleod of Skye, and had two sons. His factor, as I have 
written above, lived at Drumore, near Campbeltown ; and I am told by one who was 
born in the same house that Saddell passed into the hands, by purchase, of a 
M‘Neill-Campbell, whose father, a M‘Neill, had taken the name of Campbell, 
having inherited a certain property from a General Campbell. His sister left the 
place to one John Macleod, who also took the name of Campbell, and his grandson, 
Mr John Macleod-Campbell, now owns Saddell. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY [4. 1819, @ 1875] 


Priest, Port, anp SporTSMAN 


Fs: “His Letters and Memories,” edited by his wife, and published by 

Macmillan & Co., Ltd., I have gleaned a few particulars concerning the 
life of Charles Kingsley, and to these I have added remarks of my own 
about his poetry such as might interest those to whom sport is specially dear. 

Charles Kingsley was born on the 12th June 1819 at Holne Vicarage, under 
the brow of Dartmoor. The magnetic effect of the place where he was bred stuck 
to him like a leech all through life: he fully believed in that effect. 

His family claimed descent from the Kingsleys of Kingsley of Vale Royal, in 
Delamere Forest. His father was a Harrow boy and an Oxford man, and became 
an excellent parish priest as well as a good sportsman. 

Under his father’s wing Charles grew into a sportsman of the best type, who 
loved natural history and sport of all kinds for its own sake. It was in Notting- 
hamshire where he gained his first taste for a day’s shooting, when his father was 
Rector of Barnack. He was sent to Cambridge, where everyone became very proud 
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of him, for he was wont to mix freely with “ the studious, the idle, the clever and 
the reverse.” He rowed in his College boat, which headed the river in 1839. 

When twenty years of age Kingsley fell in love. He and his future wife first 
met on the 6th July of that year. “That was my real wedding day,” he was known 
to remark some fifteen years afterwards. Mrs Kingsley says of him: “He was just 
like his own Lancelot in ‘ Yeast’ in that summer of 1839—a bold thinker, a hard rider, 
@ most chivalrous gentleman, in manner sad, shy and serious, in conversation at one moment 
brilliant and impassioned, the next reserved and unapproachable, by turns attracting and 
repelling ; but pouring forth to the one Sriend whom he could trust stores of thought, and 
Seeling, and facts, which seemed boundless, on every sort of unexpected subject.” 

For a time at Cambridge after this he became somewhat reckless and read 
little, went in for excitement of nearly every kind—boating, hunting, driving, 
fencing, boxing, duck-shooting in the Fens, etc., etc. But in two years’ time he 
had learnt to control his excitement and direct it into the proper channel—in short, 
to bring it under subjection. Plato had come to his rescue ; he was charmed with 
the old Greek’s ideas, and was Spartan to a degree in his treatment of himself: “ My 
panacea,” he would say, ‘‘for stupidity and ‘over mentation’ is a day in a roaring Fen wind.” 

In after years he determined that he would never destroy excitability in a boy 
or man, though he felt excitement should be directed into a proper course. The 
excitement derived from manias of hunting or shooting or fishing were not to be 
compared with those of wood-cutting (a hit at Mr Gladstone ?) or cricket. “ With- 
out excitement where was youth? It must remain, too, as an undercurrent in our 
minds when age has advanced, otherwise we shall neither think nor act well.” 

In spite of some of his time being wasted, in a sense, he managed to come out 
a first in classics and senior optime in mathematics, and left Cambridge in February 
1842, “exhausted in body and mind, having by six months’ desperate reading done 
work which should have spread over three years.” 

Kingsley became a curate of Eversley in Hampshire, which, with one short 
break, was to be his home for thirty-three years, During that interval he accepted 
a vacant stall in the collegiate church of Middleham in Yorkshire ; it was, however, 
but a honorary canonry of historic interest. There he became acquainted with 
Squire Topham, whose family was so well known in these parts—a Topham is now 
Rector of Middleham. There, too, Kingsley grew interested in the training of 
racehorses, which still flourishes on the town moor, In May 1845 he writes to his 
wife :—“ This is quite a racing town: eighty horses standing here, jockeys and grooms 
crowding the streets, and I hear they are the most respectable set, and many of them regular 
communicants! Little old Lye,” the celebrated Jockey, was at church yesterday, and I never 
saw a man attend to the service with more devotion—I quite loved the little creature.” 

Let me now turn to Kingsley’s poetry ; and before discussing the sporting side 
of it, I will roughly refer to what had been written just previous to his birth, and 
which of the poets were his contemporaries. Wordsworth had left Allan Bank, 
SS See ee ee ae 


* Lye’s memory is still treasured at Middleham, where one of his daughters, Miss Lye, continues to 
reside, close to her old home. I was at her cottage about three years ago. 
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where (in 1811) he completed The Excursion (dedicated, by the way, to William, 
Earl of Lonsdale), one of Kingsley’s favourite poems, and was seated at Rydal 
Mount, and was still writing hard until his death in 1850. Leigh Hunt and Tom 
Hood were also busy with the pen. Three years previous to Kingsley’s birth 
S. T. Coleridge’s Christabel had moved the poetic world, and Byron had just about 
finished his Childe Harold and was busy over Don ‘fuan. Moore’s La/la Rookh had 
been out scarcely two years. Prometheus Unbound and The Cenci were launched for 
Shelley in 1820; and Keats, whose Endymion was published in 1818, died the year 
afterwards, to be followed by Shelley himself in 1822, the year of his Hellas. 
Alfred Tennyson was but ten years of age, but eleven years subsequently published 
his first volume of poems, chiefly lyrical. Sir Walter Scott had thirteen more years 
to live. Robert Browning was born in 1812; and Crabbe’s Tales of the Hall were 
issued in the same year, the year, too, in which Arthur H. Clough was born. 

From the above it will be seen that Charles Kingsley was born in a bed of 
poetry ; but it was not until 1847, during rides in the New Forest, that his heart’s 
spring bubbled up into the song which was to immortalise him, and he wrote 
some of his best ballads. “It was only at some great crisis of his life, or when his 
surroundings were, as then, in perfect harmony, that he could write poetry.” 
Where scenery is more lovely than tongue can tell, there Kingsley could write, and 
with many happy tears he would do this. Some of his refrains are next door to 
the inimitable. 

While he was staying for the fishing at the old “ perpendicular ” inn, Chagford, 
on Dartmoor, with its mullioned windows and grey gables, the starting-point of so 
many other hunts—and I have been there myself to hunt and enjoy the scenery, so 
can well judge of his thoughts—he composed one of the most musical bits ever 


written :— 
“I cannot tell what ye say, green leaves, 


I cannot tell what ye say ; 
But I know that there is a spirit in you 
And a word in you this day.” 
Then follow three stanzas referring to the spirit of the “rosy rocks” and the 


“brown streams,” and the poem ends with ‘the wood’s answer ”:— 
“ Ah, rose is the colour of love and youth, 

And green is the colour of faith and truth, 
And brown of the fruitful clay. 

The earth is fruitful, and faithful, and young, 

And her bridal morn shall rise ere long, 

And you shall know what the rocks and the streams 
And the laughing green woods say.” 


There was no self-will in the wrong direction, no conceit, with Kingsley, nothing 
of this sort of thing which pulled poor Shelley and over-proud Byron into the mire ; 
he had brought his many parts together and “entered the serene empyrean of 
spiritual truth—truth which explains, and arranges, and hallows, and subdues 
everything.” His poetry, and his prose too, for that matter, is thus comforting, 
besides being sweet music to the ear. 
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Naturally proud was Kingsley when they appointed him a canon of Chester. 
Dean Howson “received him with kindness, all the more generous because of the 
strong prejudice he had once felt against him.” Kingsley was landless, but his 
ancestors had not been so: he felt that in coming to Chester he was coming home, 
and confessed a feeling of pride in his connection with Cheshire, and that his name 
was mentioned in one of the old Tarporley Hunt songs :— 

“In right of his bugle and greyhounds to seize 
Waif, pannage, agistment, and wind-fallen trees ; 
His knaves through our forest Ralph Kingsley dispersed, 
Bow-bearer-in-chief to Earl Randall the First. 
This Horn the Grand Forester wore at his side 
Whene'er his liege lord chose a-hunting to ride ; 
By Sir Ralph and his heirs for a century blown, 
It passed from their lips to the mouth of a Done.” 


Kingsley had neither the means nor the time to hunt as much as he would have 
liked. I should fancy he was a fairly hard rider to hounds, but the “cattle” he 
mounted himself on would not be the sort exactly to lead the field over a very big 
country ; but he was no craven, and his horse would have to get over it somehow 
or other, either over or through, and he'd take the best position he could amongst 
a hard riding set such as Cheshire has always been able to boast. 

I would like to add a few words here about this “true and perfect knight's” 
views with regard to racing and the betting which goes with it. Upon the latter 
he laid a very heavy foot, so much so that during one Chester week he wrote a 
letter to the young men of that city, and thus it began :— 

“My Dear Young Men,—The human race may, for practical purposes, be divided into 
three parts: 1. Honest men, who mean to do right, and do it; 2. Knaves, who mean to do 
wrong, and do it; 3. Fools, who mean to do whichever of the two is pleasanter. And these 
last may be divided again into—Black fools, who would rather do wrong, but dare not, unless 
it is the fashion ; White fools, who would rather do right, but dare not, untess it is the fashion.” 
Kingsley called betting a savage vice. “ Historically it has been,” he said, “the 

peace excitement of the lowest brutes in human form for ages past ; morally it is 
unchivalrous and unchristian. It gains money by the lowest and most unjust means, 
for it takes money out of your neighbour's pocket without giving him anything 
in return.” 

But he loved to see good horses run, and fully sympathised with England’s 
ancient pleasure, taken simply and alone without the accompanying vices. He, 
however, confessed that he had been obliged to turn his back upon racecourses— 
the temptations there all round were too great. Here, perhaps, he showed his 
weakness. Had he in his great moral strength gone oftener amongst the “children 
of the devil” he might have “rescued even more souls from hell.” 

He was the very man for the game—an athlete, a sportsman, frank and open, 
and with no cant and humbug about him. People would have loved him all the 
more, and would have gambled less and paid more attention to the real thing, and 
would have also seen the folly of devoting too much of their time to sport. 
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Wordsworth’s poems, as well as a natural love for country life of a healthful 
sort, had been the means of his own soul being so steeped from boyhood in Nature, 
that he could not linger long over the excitements of any sport—there was always 
a call sounding in his ears from duty; and so he toiled on. ‘Better to wear out 
than rust out,” he once remarked to a dear friend; and yet he owned to another 
that his favourite occupation was “doing nothing,” and that he disliked most “any 
sort of work.” But the reader will understand the depth of these two speeches. 

To return to his own poetry : the Ode to the North-East Wind is one of his best 
bits, in all sixty-eight lines, which he wrote in 1854, when our soldiers were 
experiencing the awful hardships and terrible winter weather in the Crimea. 
Kingsley knew that country pursuits carried on at home under somewhat similar 
circumstances served as a good preparation for the more formidable proceedings of 
war. The “soft south-wester,” which he terms “the ladies’ breeze,” is not that 
which makes the Englishman— 


“Tis the hard, grey weather 
Breeds hard English men” ; 


in fact, “the black north-easter”” is the wind for “bracing brain and sinew.” The 
poet himself knew how to rough it, and at heart preferred the rough to the smooth 
side of life, at any rate in holiday time, when 


“‘Curates mind the parish, 
Sweepers mind the court,” 


and when he and Tom Hughes of Rugby School renown would be off to Snowdon 
for a ten days’ sport, playing and grassing the lunging pounders in the day time, 
and by night resting and sleeping, up a thousand feet, round the lion’s head, only 
sheltered to leeward by a bank of stones— 


“ Homer’s heroes did so— 
Why not such as we?” 


But at another time he would be “blowing” Snowdon and camping in Ireland, in 
search of nobler game, for salmon and grilse. His “Fishing Song” (to J. A. Froude 
and Tom Hughes) is a clever souvenir of such a visit in 1856. 

The Find, The Delectable Day, and My Hunting Song, are the only three odes 
Kingsley wrote which have fox-hunting for their raison d’ére, though there are 
passages in other poems by him which allude to the hunting of both fox and deer. 
Here is one of the stanzas of The Find, as stirring a song as any we know of :— 


“They're running—they’re running, go hark ! 
One fence and we're out of the park ; 
Sit down in your saddles and race at the brook, 
Then smash at the bullfinch ; no time for a look ; 
Leave cravens and skirters to dangle behind ; 
He's away for the moor in the teeth of the wind, 
And they’re running, they’re running, 

Go hark!” 
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The Find was written at Eversley in 1856, and at the same home, seven years 
previously, he wrote My Hunting Song, the second line of which runs thus :— 
“One more fence and we're out on the open,” 
and the last two :— 


“Cowards and bunglers, whose heart or whose eye is slow, 
Find themselves staring alone,” 


which is a good example of how a poet occasionally repeats himself, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously. 

In 1872, only three years before his death, just as the “dappled darlings ” and 
the red coats were beginning to dot the lawns, he composed The Delectable Day. This 
was after a meeting of the hounds at Bramshill House, Sir William Cope’s place, and 
it happened to be the last meet at which he was ever present. He placed the lines in 
his wife’s hands immediately he had written them. These are two of the stanzas :— 

“The boy on the famous grey pony 
Just bidding good-bye at the door, 
Plucking up maiden heart for the fences 
Where his brother won honour of yore. 


The afternoon’s wander to windward, 
To meet the dear boy coming back ; 
And to catch, down the turn of the valley, 
The last weary chime of the pack.” 

Kingsley accepted a canonry of Westminster in 1873. In the summer of 
1874, during his severe illness in Colorado, he wrote his very last verses, Lorraine, 
Lorraine, Lorrve, which tells how some woman was forced to ride a devil of a horse 
in a steeplechase, and she with a new-born baby on her knee, and how she nearly won 
the race, but “ the brute, for all the world to see,” ended by killing her at the brook. 

The poet’s end is too touching, too beautiful a one for me to record in these 
pages amongst a collection of sporting pictures: it should be read in his own wife’s 
words in the memories of his life. “ His highest virtues were known only to his 
wife and children, his servants and the poor.” 

He died “without a sigh or struggle,” and “with the satisfied expression of 
triumph and peace on his manly features,” before midday on 23rd January 1875. 

Villagers carried him to the grave in Eversley churchyard. No one had been 
invited, but many distinguished people found their way to the funeral, and amongst 
them were three Victoria Cross officers, men whom he loved. The master of the 
local pack of foxhounds and his huntsman and whips were also there clad in 
“ pink,” which seemed appropriate; for Kingsley, to use Max Miiller’s words, “ had 
taken in his life many a fence as bravely as he took the last fence of all, without 
fear and trembling.” 

Sportsmen have long since learnt to revere his name, and they, those who have 
read them, treasure the few verses he did write bearing upon their greatest pleasure, 
knowing they came from the innermost recesses of a heart that loved every pursuit 
which was manly and health-giving. 
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JOSEPH CRAWHALL [f. 1860] 


ROM A Righte Merrie Garland—prouffytable to the heele of manny’s soule 
F (profitable to the health of man’s soul), to be found in a collection of North 
Country ballads, etc., edited by Joseph Crawhall, and published in New- 
castle-upon-Tyne somewhere about the year 1864, I have culled several typical 
stanzas :— 


“ Of hunting, hawking, fowling, fishing, Sweetest savour of mede flowers, 
Each may be good of its sort ; Wholesome walk on summer’s morn ; 
But the latter only wishing, Melodious fowls greet early hours, 
We eschew all other sport. Sweeter far than hunter’s horn. 
For hunters will the hounds still follow— Truly to my best discretion, 
Which laborious is to us— Fishing is the most delight 
Blistered lips with bugle halloa, This year o’ th’ Incarnation, 
Full sore sweating in a fuss. Eighteen hundred and fifty-eight.” 


The above is signed by J. Crawhall, so I presume he himself, the editor, too, 
of the collection, was the author of this particular “ garland,’ as he must have been 
of The Folly Anglers, where again the good fisherman shows a true sporting spirit, 
allowing each pastime to be “good of its sort,” and wishing every sportsman good 
luck in his own particular diversion :— 


“ May Nimrods aye find Foxes plenty, What care we gin Toonsmen taunt us ? 
And hae mony a pleasant run ; Kintra sports are fair and free. 
Muirfowl, may the dogs aft scent ye ; 


: Though we care na Hounds to follow, 
Sport for Man wi’ Dog and Gun. 


Muir-cocks care we na to spring ; 
Why should envious feelings haunt us ? Yet we haud him a guid fallow, 
Adverse pleasures a’ agree. That can cheerie a’ sports sing.” 


R. ANDERSON [4. 1750, ¢. 1830] 


OT long ago I purchased a very scarce and interesting collection of 
Cumberland Ballads, chiefly by R. Anderson. It was published at 


Wigton in 1808. Anderson dedicated the little volume to Mrs Howard 
of Corby Castle, calling the ballads Rura/ Sketches of Cumberland Manners. 
One is entitled Burgh Races :— 


“O, Wully ! had tou’ nobbet? been at Burgh Races ! 
It seem’d, lad, as if aw* the warl* were met ; 
Some went to be seen, others off for divarsion, 
And monie* went there a lock ® money to bet. 


The cup was aw siller, and letter’d reet neycely,’ 

A feyne naig* they’ve put on’t, forby® my Lword’s neame ; 
It hods nar” a quart, for monie drank out on’t, 

And open’d their gills till they cu’dn’t creep heame.”” 


1 Thou. 2 Only. 3 All. 4 World. 5 Many. ® A small quantity. 
7 Right nicely. 8 Fine nag. ® Besides. 10 Holds near. 1 Home. 
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There are twelve such verses, and collectors would love to compare the ballad 
with Robert Fergusson’s Leith Races (near Edinburgh), written a little earlier. 
I must quote a few more lines—there is truth to vision and sincerity of emotion 
here, though it only be a poor Cumberland ballad-writer at play :— 


“There was Greenup wi’ a reet and true list o’ the horses, 
The names o’ the awners and reyders forby. 


Ere they saddl'd, the gamlers! peep'd sair at the horses ; 
Sec scrudgin,* the fwok® were just ready to brust.‘ 
Wi’ swearin’ and bettin’, they made a sad hay-bay ° : 
‘T'll lig ® six to four !’—* Done ! come, down wi’ the dust 7!’ 


‘What think ye o’ Lawson ?’—‘ The field for a guinea !’— 
‘T'll mention the winner! Dare onie yen ® lay ?’ 

Jwohn Blaylock's reed handkitcher® waved at the dissnens ® : 
At startin’, he cried, ‘Yen, twee, three, put away !’ 


They went off like leetnin—the auld meer's a topper ; 
She flew like an arrow, and shew'd tem her tail ; 

They hugg’d, whupp'd, and spurr’d, but could nivver yence™ couch her— 
The winners they rear'd, and the lwosers turn’d pale. 


Peer Lawson gat dissen’d,” and sae sud the tudders," 
Furst heat was a chase, and the neist™ a tek in ; 
Then some drank their winnins : but, wofu’ disaster ! 

It rain’d, and the lasses got wet to the skin.” * 


The rest of the rhyme describes a stubborn contest with fists, in which rustic 
warriors were animated by the praises of their sweethearts. We are told, too, that 
“smugglers, excisemen, horse-cowpers, and parsons afterward sat higgely-piggely, 
all faring alike, in the Sansfield Alehouse, with the lasses of Wigton and Worton 
and Banton.” 

Anderson’s The Peet-cadger's Lament is also well worth reading—it is full of 
pathos and poetry of a sort. It refers to the death of a “bonny black meer” :— 


“When young, just leyke a deil she ran ; 
The car-gear“ at Durdar she wan ; 
That day saw me a happy man, 

Now tears gush frae my e’e : 


? Gamblers. * Such squeezing. * Folk. * Brust or brast = burst. ® Hubbub. 
© Lay. 7 One of the many provincial names for money. ® Anyone. ® Red handkerchief. 
1 A distance in horse-racing, the eighth part of a mile. 1 Once. 


12 Distanced (here the poet or printer has left out the middle “n”— it should read “ dissnen’d mys 
%8 So should the others. ™ Next. 1 Cart-tackle. 

* The races celebrated in this ballad took place on the 3rd May 1804, at Brough, or Burgh, a village 
not far from Carlisle. The prize was a silver cup, given by Lord Lowther, which, besides its intrinsic 
value (£50), conferred an honour on the winner, equal at least to the garland of wild olive worn by the 
victors at the Olympian games. 
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For she’s geane, my weyfe’s geane, 

Jwohn’s a swodger—I ha’e neane?! 

Brokken ! deyl’d?! left my leanes 
I’ve nin to comfort me!” 


THOMAS HOOD [4. 1799, @. 1845] 
We: are not a few references to sport of one sort and another to be found 


in the works of Tom Hood, one of the dearest and funniest of creatures 
that ever breathed. 

His Epping Hunt of course is well known. It was the first hunting poem 
which I ever read, and a first edition of it, illustrated by George Cruikshank, was 
presented to me, when a lad of seven, by an uncle during the time I was staying in 
the Epping Forest, and where I was best able to appreciate the clever rhyme. 

Tom Hood’s most amusing sporting bit, to my mind, is Miss Kilmansegg 
in London :— 

“The horse that carried Miss Kilmansegg, 
And a better never lifted leg, 
Was a very rich bay called Banker— 
A horse of a breed anda mettle so rare— 
By Bullion out of an Ingot mare,— 
That for action, the best of figures and air, 
It made many good judges hanker. 


Mayhap ’tis the trick of such pamper’d nags 
To shy at the sight of a beggar in rags,— 
But away, like a bolt of a rabbit,— 
Away went the horse in a madness of fright, 
And away went the horsewoman mocking the sight— 
Was yonder blue flash a flash of blue light 
Or only the skirt of her habit ? 


The fields seemed running away with the folks ! 
The Elms are having a race for the Oaks 

At a pace that all jockeys disparages ! 
All, all is racing! the Serpentine 
Seems rushing past like the ‘arrowy Rhine,’ 
The houses have got on a railway line, 

And are off like the first-class carriages | 


“She breathes !’ 
© She don’t |” 

© She'll recover !’ 
© She won't !” 


Miss Kilmansegg’s coming again to herself 
On an opulent goldsmith’s premises !” 


1 None. * Spiritless. 8 Left me alone. 
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We might apply this quatrain of his from Conveyancing to the stable of some 
riding-master who has settled down into a quiet groove with a few pupils, never 
aiming higher than an easy jog on the high road :— 


“In racing tricks he'll never mix, 
His nags are in their last days, 
And slow to go altho’ they show 
As if they had their fast days.” 


Here I am introducing, and have taken the liberty of putting into rhyme, with a 
good many additions of my own, some of the witty and satirical sayings contained 
in Hood’s chapter entitled The Fox-hunter :— 


A paradox quite is this hunter ! No musician, perhaps, yet is fond 

Though he does not follow the Church, Of five-bars, which he clears with a rush, 
He delights in a steep/e-chase often— h he cli Ri 

Till he finds he is left in the lurch. In)the country he: chings|folaiies, 

In the Commons towards Pitt he is bent ; 

He esteems himself prosperous, He cares for the sweet Russian violet, 

Yet is always going to the dogs ; Yet he dotes on a fox’s scent ! 
And professes to love all his horses, 


When with spurs their barrels he progs. He may care not for cards, but he strives 


To be ever in view of the pack. 

One business alone he follows, All physic he bars—but he'd follow 
And yet has many pursuits. A course of bark in a crack. 

Never kind, it may be, to his wife, 


rie , F ‘ 
He is sometimes kind to his brutes. Praising discretion, he'd rather 


Let cat out of bag than a fox : 

He’s as honest as well could be— Than miss a “ guick thing” across country 
Still his neck is oftener in danger He'd sooner be fast in the stocks. 

Than the stealer of oats whom he sees 


Coming out with a bag from the manger. His heir, too, is im at the death, 


Coming in for a wardrobe of suits ; 
He may be no artist, though draws But he does not stand in his shoes— 
A fox-covert and seeks for the brush : He never wore anything but boots ! 


As might be expected of him, Hood was never quite serious in his way of 
looking upon sport. Let me wind up with another funny and eccentric bit 
for which he was responsible :— 


“A Fox-hound once served me as guide, 
A good one at hill, and at valley ; 
But day after day 
He led me astray 
To follow a milk-woman’s tally |” 


HENRY S. LEIGH [4. 1837, @. 1883] 


HOUGH not alluding to a fox-hunt, these exquisite lines of Leigh’s, from 
his Carols of Cockayne, must never be omitted in a collection of sporting 
verses :— 
“Rorren Row. 
“ There's a tempting bit of greenery—of rus in urbe scenery— 
That’s haunted by the London ‘ upper ten’ ; 
Where, by exercise on horseback, an equestrian may force back 
Little fits of tedium vite now and then. 


Oh! the times that I have been there, and the types that I have seen there 
Of that gorgeous Cockney animal, the ‘ swell’ ; 
And the scores of pretty riders (both patricians and outsiders) 
Are considerably more than I can tell. 
When first the warmer weather brought this people all together, 
And the crowd began to thicken through the Row, 
I reclined against the railing on a sunny day, inhaling 
All the spirits that the breezes could bestow. 


Oh! the hours that I have wasted, the regrets that I have tasted, 
Since the day (it seems a century ago) 

When my heart was won instanter by a lady in a canter, 
On a certain sunny day in Rotten Row.” 


LORD TENNYSON [4. 1809, @. 1892] 


ENNYSON has very few references to sport in his poems, though the 
| horse often crops up. I can recall one line in which appears the only 
allusion in verse I know of to that wonderful telephonic connection between 
the eye and ear of our “best friend”: it is to be found near the commencement 
of The Princess :— 
“ And the last, my other heart 
And almost my half self, for still we moved 
Together, twin’d as horse’s ear and eye.” 


In the same poem are other references to the horse in action which may have 
influenced modern sporting writers by bringing them further away from the 
conventional and commonplace, and nearer the field of true poetry :— 

“ But yon—she’s yet a colt— 
Take, break her : strongly groomed and straitly curb’d.” 
and again :— 
“With stroke on stroke the horse and horseman came 
As comes a pillar of electric cloud.” 
In his The Charge of the Light Brigade we all remember these stirring lines :— 
“ Boldly they rode and well,” 


which can be applied to many a good man or woman to hounds of our day. 
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The poem entitled The Fa/con contains much falconry lore. There are some 
fine verses in it alluding to the sport :— 
“(To the Falcon): Why didst thou miss the quarry yester-even ? 
To-day, my beauty, thou must dash us down 
Our dinner from the skies.” 
and— 
“ Elisabetta ; Just gone to fly his falcon. 


Lady Giovanna : His falcon! and I come to ask for his falcon, 
The pleasure of his eyes—boast of his hand— 
Pride of his heart—the solace of his hours— 
His one companion here—nay, I have heard 
That, thro’ his late magnificence of living 
And this last costly gift to mine own self, [shows diamond necklace} 
He hath become so beggar'd that his falcon 
Ev'n wins his dinner for him in the field. 
That must be talk, not truth, but truth or talk, 
How can I ask for his falcon ?” 


Might we not apply Tennyson’s words concerning that old nag in Northern 
Farmer, New Style, 


“There's moor sense i’ one o’ ‘is legs nor in all th bradins,”” 
gs 


to many a man who thinks himself an ornament in the “tail” of the hunt—such 
a rider who thinks /e can “lift” his horse over a fence ? 


GEORGE L. WHYTE-MELVILLE 
[4. 1821, d. 1878] 


N the opinion of the majority, Whyte-Melville, as a sporting poet, stands alone 
I even to-day, more than thirty years after his death. But the majority is not 
always in the right. Cultured sporting people alone can decide the question 
as to which of the poets is in a position to wear the laurel that has adorned his 
head and his memory for so long a time. Unless a man is a practical sportsman— 
and here I do not imply one who merely races, hunts, and shoots regularly—he 
cannot thoroughly grasp the fine points and touches of a genuine sporting bard’s 
expression. 

Whyte-Melville in his poetry was more superficial than some others who have 
written before and since his day. His measure and rhythm were by no means his 
own ; nor was he the first, as some suppose, even to apply that measure and rhythm 
to hunting verse. I can recall the lines of an unknown Forfarshire bard, written 
before Whyte-Melville published his songs, which might have given him the key- 
note of character to much that he wrote. One George Carnegie of Charlton, who 
also borrowed his style from other poets, was, I believe, responsible for them. They 
celebrate the death of Tom Crane of the Fife Hounds, who hunted a pack so 
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successfully for the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsula. These are four of 


the lines :— 
“ He is gone ; but while hunter shall follow the hound, 


While lasts the prime joy of the plain, 
No sportsman shall bound to the soul-stirring sound 
Without heaving a sigh for old Crane.” 


Then Adam Lindsay Gordon influenced this poet very much, more so than is 
generally admitted. Gordon was the greater poet of the two, and a greater horse- 
man, with infinitely more dash and daring about him. I have met a fair number of 
hard riders in the Midlands, and a few in Scotland, who have told me they never 
really considered Whyte-Melville the consummate horseman he is now credited with 
being—he was a good, but comparatively quiet, rider to hounds. Then, again, he 
was not a great hound man. Had he been endowed with the deep knowledge of 
horse and hound which clothed his great friend Colonel “ Jack” Anstruther Thom- 
son, what could he not have written relating to hound work and a huntsman’s life? 

But we are told he wrote as an amateur merely for his friends’ benefit, and 
that he gave away any profits realised by the sale of his work to charitable insti- 
tutions. He was a rich man. Had he been poor he might have been a greater 
poet. In my humble opinion, he has been surpassed by two of his own country- 
men, both in point of poetry and knowledge of all-round horse and hound life; I 
refer to Will Ogilvie, and that poet’s father-in-law, T. Scott Anderson, both of 
them Border bards. 

Whyte-Melville was a remarkably prolific writer, producing twenty-eight 
separate works in twenty-six years. He was “‘a man of the world in the best 
sense,” writes Sir Herbert Maxwell for the Dictionary of National Biography, “and 
gave the impression of one who never lost consciousness of something beyond the 
world. . . . There is a vein of true philosophy in his works.” 

However much may be added by others to his work in the future, we must 
always look upon Whyte-Melville as one of our greatest scribes and poets of the 
chase, who gave a fresh stimulus to verse-making in the sporting world, and en- 
couraged writers to indulge less in recording brutality and dare-devilry, and altogether 
raised the tone of morality in sporting prose and poetry. 

The sth December (1878) should be a date as well remembered by lovers of 
horse and hound as the sth of the month previous is to us all. It was on that day 
he met with his fatal accident in the hunting-field when out with the Vale of the 
White Horse. 

These touching lines of Phillpotts-Williams ring in my ear as I think of that 
great and good sportsman :— 

“Poet and sportsman and scholar, we greet you, 
Shade of the past, still you move by our side, 


Help us to read in the pastime we treasure 
Something that raises mankind as we write, 

Something above a mere craving for pleasure ; 
Shade of Whyte-Melville, still lead us aright !” 
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ADAM LINDSAY GORDON [4. 1833, a1 870] 
an author of Hippodromania, The Last Leap, Vine-tree and Saddle-tree, and 


very many other verses and rhymes, has, in my opinion, done more than 

anyone else to bring both amateur and professional poets of the last forty 
years on to the right line of English sporting poetry. One or two, perhaps, have 
already surpassed him in his own art, but he still remains a master. May he be read 
for many a long day to come! 

In my own fashion I have said (in verse) something about him and his poetry 
which will be found on p. 101 of this book. 

I have besides written up his life, as far as it can be written in this country with 
any degree of certainty, but space does not allow of my including the short biography 
here. I have also been able to collect many interesting details concerning the 
history of his family, which have so far never been tacked on to his memory. 

Here are four lines which Gordon wrote that should be borne in mind by 
every young rider :— 

“So the coward will dare on the gallant horse 
What he never would dare alone, 
Because he exults in a borrowed force 
And a hardihood not his own.” 


Sir ROBERT TOWNSEND-FARQUHAR, Bart. 


[4. 1841] 

IR ROBERT FARQUHAR * has been in his time a man of many parts. 

S He is the fourth son of two very well-known people, Sir Minto W. 

Townsend-Farquhar, Bart., and Erica, daughter of the seventh Lord Reay, 
and was educated at the R.M.A., Woolwich, and served for seven years in the 
Royal Artillery. The Stock Exchange and Lloyd’s both knew him for a time, 
but he soon retired to Grasmere, where he lived for so many years before going to 
Brighton. Rough shooting on the Fells, accompanied by his collie dogs, in pursuit of 
woodcock and anything else worth bagging, fishing in the mountain tarns and becks, 
painting, composing songs and setting them to music, writing verses, chumming 
up with any great character he met amongst the dalesmen, fighting the Radicals, 
supporting keenly all local sports and pastimes, and giving the most charming little 
dinner-parties at Dale Lodge with his dear, handsome mother, were his chief delights. 
He knew everyone at Grasmere and for miles around, and everyone knew him. 

A most original man, he published a volume of his own yerses and rhymes 
under the title, 4 Shilling for my Thoughts, and in it is a rhyme about John 
Robinson, the same old Lake District coach-driver whom I have also sung about 
in this. book. 


* Eldest surviving brother of Lord Farquhar, Master of the Household of our late King Edward VII. 
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Sir Robert is one of my earliest and best friends ; he instilled into me such 
a love of poetry and literature all round that I must ever be thankful to him. 

I shall quote a few stanzas from a simple but merry song, entitled The Mart 
Hunt, which he wrote concerning a pack of foot-harriers which were hunted by 
old Anthony Chapman, father, I believe, of T. Chapman, who still hunts the 
Windermere Harriers for Mr B. Logan, of Westbourne, Windermere. The song 
was dedicated to Mr J. Fleming Green, of Grasmere, and was written previous to 


1890. 


included in the original version set to his own music. 


In 1891 Sir Robert wrote an extra stanza into my copy, which was not 


W. Paxton, of 19 Oxford 


Street, W., and Messrs Atkinson & Pollitt, of Kendal, were the publishers :-— 


“ Good company, they say, 
Should always have its way ; 
You bid me tune my voice as talk is slack ; 
And so I shan’t be wrong 
If I give a Hunting song 
Of Grasmere’s yarmint hounds, a famous 
pack. 


(Chorus) 


The dalesmen love to hear 
Our jolly dogs draw near, 
And everyone knows Chapman’s rousing 
Gao 
It sends the startled fox 
To shelter in the rocks, 
A tally-ho! . . . which makes the distant 
crags reply. 


I think I see them now 
Ascending Silver How, 
A smittle spot on which they often find, 
Each quick and busy hound 
Stern up and nose to ground, 
An eager crowd of hunters close behind. 


Hark! hark ! a lively cheer 
Goes ringing o’er the mere 
From off the crags beneath the mountain’s 
brows ; 
Again with louder swell 
It sounds from fell to fell— 
"Tis Chapman’s voice, now hark! the music 
flows. 


Old Thunder first gives tongue, 
The merry echoes rung, 
And Bloomer, Test, and Kelpie soon join in ; 
And then away they go 
Like arrows from a bow, 
"Tis clear they mean to give the field a spin. 


On, on, without a check 
Across the little beck, 
And through the bog with Mart and hounds 
in view ; 
The swells have had enough, 
And men of stiffer stuff 
Are found in front amongst the very few. 


It soon becomes a race, 
And few can bide the pace, 
But Anthony or Jim are hard to beat ; 
And thrice they earth the prey 
And thrice it gets away, 
They kill near Black Rigg Side upon the peat. 


Now lads, come, don’t be shy, 
To Chapman fill up high— 
How often have we followed where he led ! 
He makes the hills around 
Send back a right good sound— 
Our Huntsman! lads, a better ne’er was bred! 


Give me the mountain air 
When weather's bright and fair, 
The short peat grass is pleasant to the tread ; 
Give me the huntsman’s track, 
The music of his pack, 
From daybreak till the sun has gone to bed.” 


ANDREW LANG, D.Litt.hon. Oxon. [4. 1844] 


HOUGH we may not all agree with our great and musical Swinburne, a 
glorious piece of sporting metaphor is that applied by Mr Andrew Lang 


to the poetry of Lord Byron, and which was prompted by the Northum- 
brian bard's ill-natured remarks :— 


““*A Bernesque poet’ at the very most, 
And ‘never earnest save in politics,’ 
The Pegasus * that he was wont to boast— 
A blundering, floundering hackney, full of tricks, 
A beast that must be driven to the post 
By whips and spurs and oaths and kicks and sticks, 
A gasping, rantin’,t broken-winded brute 
That any judge of Pegasi would shoot.” 


W. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT [fi. middle of 
the 19th century | 


Parliament, and died previous to 1885. His book entitled Sport, 

with chapters upon fox-hunting, covert-shooting, salmon-fishing, and 
deer-stalking, made him famous as an author. He also wrote some stirring lines 
on the chase which some critics have said rival those of Whyte-Melville. 


M BROMLEY DAVENPORT tepresented North Warwickshire in 


T. SCOTT ANDERSON, ex-M.F.H. [4 1853] 


4 [ HE author of those exceptionally clever verses, Holloas from the Hills§ 
(illustrated by his old friend, G. Denholm Armour, the most capable 
artist of sporting subjects ever known to Punch), was born in 1853. 
He was the son of a medical man, Dr T. Anderson, of Selkirk, and himself 
became one after leaving Merchiston Castle School and taking out a course of 
medicine at Edinburgh University and the Paris Ecole de Médecine. 

But T. Scott Anderson, the future popular master of the Jed Forest hounds, 
was not long in practice. He was in Australia for some years, travelling on horse- 
back and collecting the birds of the Bush—his great hobby then. Sheep-farming 
and fox-hunting around Jedburgh took up most of his attention on his return to 
Scotland. He got together, and maintained, a pack of hounds of his own to hunt 
the fox in his own wild Border country. Ettrick Shaws, Selkirk, is his home. 


* The winged horse of the Muses. + Roaring. § Published by T. S. Smail, Jedburgh. 
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At one time he wrote under the name of “Teviotdale” to the magazines 
and papers. Far and wide he has been for a long time looked upon as a great 
and true sportsman of the old sort. He writes of himself, when alluding to the 
volume of songs, etc., which made him famous, more particularly in the literary 
sense: “The verses were mostly made while coming home at the close of hunting 
days, with a good horse under me, an honest pack of hounds round me, and the 
most picturesque country-side in the Borders to ride through.” 

This ex-huntsman of his own hounds has given us some of the very best 
sporting poetry ever written ; portions of it are deeper and more masterful than the 
verse of any hunting scribe before him—and this is no exaggeration. It is only the 
practical man in the hunting-field who can really appreciate the depth of his 
expression. There have been scores and scores of professional huntsmen, and some 
amateurs, who could have written what Anderson has written had they had the 
tongue—the education and poetic instinct ; but, not being so gifted, they allowed 
their brother-huntsman to sit down and write, as he rode, entirely fresh and graphic 
lines concerning the chase. 

After dedicating the above volume to his old friend and comrade in the field, 
the present Earl of Dalkeith, the poet leads off in a new fashion and dispels the old 
notion of a wind in the south being the best wind for a hunting day :— 


“An easterly wind and a lowering sky, 
A straight-necked fox, with a scent breast high, 
I pray for no more unless a good start 
At the tail of my hounds on the horse of my heart.” 


His D'ye ken Will Shore? is a good song, that may be sung to the tune of D'ye ken 
ohn Peel? The Grey Fox of Ruberslaw, which appeared first in Baily, is one of 
his ablest efforts. Here is fine and fresh music :— 


“They flew on as fast as a flight of blue-rocks, 
Nor needed nor wanted to stoop 5 
They drove on the line of that Ruberslaw fox, 
As a hawk at a linnet will swoop.” 
So is this :— 


““We rode to the horn at its first sharp twang, 
As seldom we rode before ; 
For it told us plain, in a loud clear clang, 
A tale of a ‘good thing’ in store.” 


A great favourite with many people is The Horse of my Heart. Listen to 
these words— 


“The horse of my heart is as sound as a bell 
He’s bold as a lion and handsome as well ; 
He’s stout as a wild stag, and nearly as fleet-— 
To ride him to hounds is a genuine treat. 
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He jumps clean and clear, and in real chasing style, 
And he keeps up his speed for mile after mile ; 

I give him his head, and then let him alone, 

So clever a hunter I never did own.” 


Read from beginning to end The Music of the Pack, and you'll know whether 
T. Scott Anderson can write poetry or not. Here is one of its stanzas :— 


“When down the wind from hill and dale the pack’s full chorus swells— 
Now faint, now clear, now far, now near, as clash cathedral bells ; 
‘Tis then one’s very soul expands, the heart with joy is filled 
To overflowing, and the frame with ecstasy is thrilled.” 


But The Border Boys has, perhaps, contributed more to his fame than anything else. 
The chorus of that spirited lay has drummed in the ears of many a man who has 
tried hard to fight against the elements when caught in a storm out hunting :-— 


“In wildest of weather, for whole days together,* 
All knee-deep in heather, they ride ‘hell for leather,’ 
Those beggars of Border boys.” 


The chorus, however, is by no means the best part of the poem: there is something 
infinitely better than that to be read in it :— 


“At home, where the white mist rolls and sweeps, 
Till it fills the narrow cleuch ; 
At home, where the wind-storm howls and sweeps 
O’er the bent with an eerie sough ; 


The love of the sport of sports lies deep 
In the heart of everyone : 

"Tis a talisman which serves to keep 
The sire as young as the son. 

‘Tis a birthright which each Border man 
Inherits and passes on, 

When he’s run his race and lived his span 
And to happier hunting gone.” 


W. PHILLPOTTS-WILLIAMS, .r.u. [present day] 


“The man and the hound are a man and a brother, 
There is trust in the holloa and love in the cry.” 


O wrote W. Phillpotts-Williams in Poems, in Pink (1894), which little volume 

S of verses and rhymes met with so much success in its two first editions, 

The couplet describes the author to a “T”—he loves his hound, and his 
hound loves him. 


* Compare— “Nought cared this body for wind or weather, 
When youth and I lived in’t together.” 
(In Youth and Age, by S. T. Coleridge.) 
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Remarkably few men who have added M.F.H. to their names have also been 
qualified to tack on Poet. William Somervile of old was a kind of master of 
hounds—at any rate, he owned and hunted a small pack—and he has come down to us 
as a poet; T. Scott Anderson, late Master of the Jed Forest, is a poet ; and the late 
Sir Peter Arthur Halkett, Bart., of Pitfirran, who hunted part of Fifeshire for a 
time during the ’seventies, was occasionally given to rhyme. 

Phillpotts-Williams commenced by whipping-in to the Fowey Harriers and 
the South Wilts Harriers. He then became Master of the Netton Harriers, and 
afterwards of another pack to hunt the hare, and then was Master of the Hursley 
Foxhounds. He is now joint-Master with Mr W. N. Connock-Marshall of the 
East Cornwall. Besides hunting hounds, so he tells me, he founded the Brood Mare 
Society and the Ear-marking Association, and he has had to do with the Committee 
of the National Horse Supply. 

Three little volumes of verse in all, bound in “pink” and branded with a horn, 
have been published by him, the other two being entitled P/ain Poems and Rhymes 
in Red (Brown & Co., Salisbury, 1899), the latter illustrated by Cuthbert Bradley. 
At the time of publication people spoke of Poems in Pink in glowing terms, saying 
they revived the stirring strains of Whyte-Melville and Bromley-Davenport. So they 
do—there is that proper galloping ring about some of the dactylic trimeters which 
sportsmen love to hear; he has, too, succeeded equally well with the anapestic 
tetrameter, of which this stanza from Good-bye to the Chase is a good example :— 

“Jn harmony blended our best inclinations, 
In love and good fellowship onward we ride, 


Still holding our own in the march of the nations, 
The spirit of sport is the Englishman’s pride.” 


Here are two more of the same kind from The Senators’ Race :— 


“ Back over the valley come Pease * and the mare, 
And win a good race with an acre to spare ; 
And Long and Lord Henry fight next for the lead ; 
The former comes up at the best of his speed, 
But the latter pulls off at a galloping pace 
The Heavy-weight Prize in the Senators’ Race. 


A man who can follow the horn and the hounds, 
And ride to the chase with its musical sounds, 

Is made of the stuff that the country requires, 
And always has points that the country admires. 
With other great nations we'll ride for a place, 
Still led by the men of the Senators’ Race.” 


* Sir Alfred Pease, Bart. This game fellow rode his mare, “ Nora Creina” (by “ Lord Gough”), twice 
in the House of Commons point-to-point steeplechase. In the race of 1891, to which the rhyme refers, 
there rode a memorable crew—the late Sir P. A. Muntz, Bart., a king of welter-weights, the Right Hon. 
W. H. Long, P.C., Lord Henry Cavendish-Bentinck, Lieut.-Colonel W. Bromley-Davenport, and other 
very well-known people. 

I knew “Pease and the mare” well. Sir Alfred once entertained me at his Pinchinthorpe home in 
Yorkshire, where I had an Opportunity of sketching “Nora Creina” as an “antient” brood mare running 
out amongst a number of Barbs on the slopes of Rosebery Topping: she had indeed “a head like a lady, 
an eye like a deer.” 
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From 4 Plea for the Royal Buckhounds let me quote this couplet, so full of go 
and metaphor :— 
“Yonder they come to us, driving and lashing, 
Yonder the leaders are scouring to cry, 
There through the fence they are eagerly crashing ; 
Mark the good pack, you will see them go by ! 


Now like a waterfall bursting and breaking, 
True to their course, yet so wild to be free, 

Follow them, follow the line they are taking, 
Follow their melodies over the lea!” 


Lord Lonsdale’s famous drive has been immortalised by Phillpott-Williams. 
As long as sport is countenanced the Earl’s exploit will live, and the rhyme of ten 
stanzas will help to do this for it. 

That drive against time on the Reigate Road took place on March 11th, 1891, 
in four stages of five miles each, each stage at the gallop. First stage, single horse; 
second stage, pair; third stage, team; fourth stage, pair, with Lord Lonsdale 
riding postilion in the yellow-and-blue Lowther livery. The time taken was fifty- 
six minutes and a few seconds. These are some of the rhymester’s words :— 


“ The leaders lie down to their work with a will, 
Each horse in his place as he faces the hill, 
The carriage is balanced, the traces are level, 
The fox-hunting peer has the nerve of the devil. 


And last, but not least, in postilion attire, 

He gallops away through the slush and the mire 

The hunter he rides with the Cottesmore and Quorn, 
So good at his work with the hound and the horn, 


Soon warms to the pace, while the mare at his side 
Is soon at her best in the galloping stride.” 


The Sporting Parson by him is also a very good rhyme— 


“The pick of the county, the pride of the hunt, 
The man who is always the first in the front ; 
A gentleman always—a gentleman born ; 

A nailer to follow the hound and the horn. 


The little red rover went crawling along ; 

‘Who-whoop,’ as they killed him, “who-whoop’ was the song. 
The brush was reserved for the Rectory wall, 

Where it hangs by the whips that adorn the front hall. 


The Sporting Divine pray allow us to keep, 

Good Bishops, who wish to do well for your sheep, 
We like his example, and wish to respect 

The calling that always will make him select.” 
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I would, however, like to change the first two lines of the last stanza—the 
“pray” is so distinctly long that it is out of place at the commencement of an 
anapest; and again, “to keep, good Bishops” sounds very poor poetry! How 
would this run instead ?— 


Good Bishops, the Sporting Divine let us keep, 
If sti/] you consider the good of your sheep. 


But Phillpotts-Williams has written many clever and humorous and interesting 
bits; some of his verses, too, are good poetry, and have influenced others who 
have written since he started to revive the measure, rhythm, and swing of Whyte- 
Melville’s songs. 


HARRY CUMBERLAND BENTLEY [4. 1860] 


ARRY BENTLEY has for some time past been looked upon as the 
Whyte-Melville in verse of the Midland Counties ; and well he deserves 
the reputation he has gained for himself. He has endeavoured to sing 

the glories and passions of the chase, and his verse has met with all-round approval. 

I met him first at Boodle’s. Our host was Neil Haig of the Inniskillings, who 
had gathered round him on that occasion a number of polo “swells” for a dinner- 
party—it was in 1898, at the time of the Inter-Regimental Tournament at 
Hurlingham. I was struck there with Bentley’s extreme modesty. Without 
knowing who he was, I had previously ridden over a very stiff part of Northampton- 
shire alongside of him, and it was easy to see that he could ride a country as well 
as he could sing it—the same spirit which pervades all his poems relating to hunting 
and polo was in his own flesh, and I believe still exists there, though he, like the 
writer, is getting older. I do not know what sport he hasn’t indulged in ; and he is 
a good man all round at whatever he takes up. 

Baily’s Magazine has published many of his hunting songs and rhymes ; he 
has also published several volumes of them himself. He and Phillpotts-Williams 
have written more sporting verse than any Englishman of modern times; but 
Bentley has been guilty of writing much else besides, including not a few pretty 
love poems and lyrical bits. 

Of all the poems, however, that have come from his heart and been published, 
in my humble opinion Desire (a memory) is his best and most original. Hunting 
men and women are the only ones who can really appreciate its merit ; its poetry 
too is great—only a tender-hearted, hard-riding sportsman could have written it. 
I regret that in my design, amongst these pictures, I was obliged to chop it about : 
readers must therefore get his Poems at Hatchard’s and read Desire in full for 
themselves—they will not be disappointed. 

Loatland Wood is another great favourite of mine. Let me quote from it 
these lines just to show its rhythm and metre :— 
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“Then, on a sudden, a thought lit up In and out of the dostom they go, 
The rugged lines of his face— The mare still fleet as the wind ; 
Memory brought him one happy smile, She is striding along tho’ the others lag, 
The present was lost for a while, And are far and farther behind. 
In a past year’s vanished space. She measures her distance, and glances o'er 
Each ‘ oxer’ and ‘stake and bound,’ 
He lived again—he was young again— Till Holcot covert is just in front— 
And all was bright and fair ; Eight miles from where they found. 
With youth exulting life to see, 
And pulses beating full and free, What is it there, by the side of the fence ? 
He sat on his chestnut mare. The hunted fox, I'll bet ! 


If he gains the sheltering ‘Holcot thorns’ 
Perchance he may beat 'em yet. 


Hark ! now clearer, it comes again, But the pack are racing from scent to view, 
Then the short, sharp twang of the horn ; Through the hedge so thickly grown 
Listen! The fierce and vengeful cry He has crept and twisted, and stopped and 
Of the hounds’ remorseless melody turned, 
To anxious ears is borne. Till now they have pulled him down.” 

* * * . * < 


To write as Harry Bentley has written means living in the thick of it all, 
and that’s where he has been for many years past, his present address being 
Nithsdale, Market Harborough—name ever dear to followers of fox-hounds and 
historians of the chase. 


A. B. PATERSON (‘The Banjo”) [4. 1864] 


WO volumes of Paterson’s poems were published at the end of last and the 
| beginning of this century, by Macmillan in England and by Angus & 
Robertson at Sydney. Paterson is a poet of a high order, one whose 
verse, as long as sport, or the thought of it even, exists, will live in Australia, as it is 
bound to do in the mother country. 
To be fully appreciated, most of his songs require a heart that is in true 
sympathy with Australian station life, and more particularly the sporting side of it. 
The lilt and cheery swing of his songs give them a distinctive quality, which 
at once puts them on a level with those of Adam Lindsay Gordon, who must still be 
looked upon as ¢he pioneer of Australian verse, and one whom it will be impossible 
to beat in his own line, though it has been claimed for the former that there is a 
certain ring in his verse that has no counterpart in Gordon or any other Australian poet. 
Paterson seems to be as conversant with the people and Bush of Australia as 
Whyte-Melville, Harry Bentley, and a few others are with the fashionable folk and 
hunting counties of England. His knack of observation and knowledge of character, 
which give his Bush ballads such a strong sense of colour, are very exact and truth- 
ful ; and no writer can be said to have told a stirring incident associated with sport 
and stock-riding in a more spirited and vigorous manner. 
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Paterson’s verse, too, on the whole, is free from that taint of melancholy that 
stamps so much of the work of poor Lindsay Gordon, poet and jockey, who, like 
Fred Archer, it will be remembered, took away his own life. 

Let me quote a few lines of his which appear to us absolutely fresh to sporting 
verse, lines which fix undoubted originality to his pen. The graphic description of 
an old thoroughbred horse to be found in one of his ballads, entitled In the Stable, 
may be taken as a fine example of Paterson’s quality of originating ideas :— 


“What! You don’tlike him ? Well, maybe—we all have our fancies, 

of course : 

Brumby to look at, you reckon? Well, no: he’s a thoroughbred 
horse ; 

Sired by a son of old Panic—look at his ears and his head— 

Lop-eared and Roman-nosed, ain’t he ?—well, that’s how the Panics 
are bred. 

Gluttonous, ugly and lazy, rough as a tip-cart to ride, 

Yet, if you offered a sovereign apiece for the hairs on his hide, 

That wouldn't buy him, nor twice that ; while I’ve a pound to the 
good, 

This here old stager stays by me and lives like a thoroughbred 
should : 

Hunt him away from his bedding, and sit yourself down by the 
wall, 

Till you hear how the old fellow saved me from Gilbert, O’Maley, 
and Hall.” 


There is also exceptional stir and go in the following lines, culled from the same 
poem :— 
“So I gathered the youngster together, and gripped at his ribs with 
my knees, 


But the half-broken colt was a racehorse! He lay down to work 
with a will, 

Flashed through the scrub like a clean skin—by Heaven, we flew 
down the hill ! 

Over a twenty-foot gully he swept with the spring of a deer, 

And they fired as we jumped, but they missed me—a bullet sang 
close to my ear. 


Yes ! There’s the mark of the bullet—he’s got it inside of him yet— 
Mixed up somehow with his victuals, but, bless you, he don’t seem 
to fret.’” 


The Old Timer’s Steeplechase is a clever ballad, full of racy humour, telling us 
how a rogue on a white horse was beaten by a sharper one on a black horse in the 
times that “have vanished and passed for ever,” when they raced on the Mooki 
River. The tale reminds us of certain well-known black sheep of the old country 
in the days of our grandfathers. 

But it is evident Paterson knows how to ride, as well as write, his race in true 
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fashion, and some of the lines of Rio Grande’s Last Race are instructive in the best 
sense :— 
“But when you reach the big stone wall 
Put down your bridle hand, 
And let him sail—he cannot fall— 
But don’t you interfere at all ; 
You trust old Rio Grande.’” 


We might refer to The Man from Snowy River and Our New Horse, The Open 
Steeplechase and The Amateur Rider, as being songs that should ever bear reading 
over and over again by the keen sportsman who loves steeplechasing, one who is as 
game as the “country boy” of Snowy River who rode so pluckily the horse called 
“The Ace,” the boy who cantered home a winner with his shoulder dislocated, 
leaving his opponent to follow “limping down the track.” 


WILLIAM H. OGILVIE [4. 1869] 


NE has only to live a few months in Scotland, about Edinburgh or in the 
O Border country, to know what the people of all classes think of the poems 
of “ Will” Ogilvie, “the sweet singer of Nature lyrics.” The Spectator, 
The Academy, Baily's Magazine, The Scotsman, The Glasgow Herald, and the now 
extinct Thrush have all been glad to publish the music of his innermost thoughts ; 
and he has already published himself several volumes of poems, including Fair Girls 
and Grey Horses (1899), Hearts of Gold (1901), The Whaup 0’ Rede, and The Land 
we Love. 

Undoubtedly he is the Walter Scott of the Border country as well as the 
Whyte-Melville of hunting song: in some ways he beats both. In point of 
technique and music we seem to think he does surpass both: his pathos, too, all 
through, is of a tenderer note than Scott’s ; yet he has not eclipsed the martial spirit 
and true national sentiment which pervades all Scott's works, and their grandeur— 
how could he do this? 

Ogilvie is one of Scotland’s greatest thinkers, as well as being her most popular 
poet of to-day. We get to know, by reading his Border songs, at least a quarter 
of a century of them, how well he knows and loves the lands watered by the Tweed, 
the Jed—his dearest stream of all—and the slow and measured Till, the Teviot, 
Ettrick, and Yarrow with its 


“. . . wealth of witchery more high 
Than any song aspires!” 


It can safely be said that Will Ogilvie, though he has written fewer poems 
and rhymes bearing on sport than most of our so-called sporting poets, has com- 
posed some of the best pieces of verse ever penned to please at once poet and 
sportsman. 
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His love of a horse is no less than that of Whyte-Melville’s; and he has 
written more beautifully, and has exhibited a wider knowledge of life all round, 
than ever did that grand old Fifeshire bard. And here I do not wish to make 
light of my favourite song, The Place where the Old Horse Died, which I consider 
the most pathetic of all hunting songs, especially if it is associated with its lovely 
music. I do not consider the sporting side of Ogilvie’s hunting verses is superior to 
Whyte-Melville’s—no man could eclipse him on that score; but his language all 
through is finer, poetically speaking, and richer in metaphor; his analysis is also 
deeper. One verse from The Hoofs of the Horses will tell us how Ogilvie stands 
with “man’s best friend ” :— 

“ When you lay me to slumber no spot you can choose 
But will ring to the rhythm of galloping shoes, 
And under the daisies no grave be so deep 
But the hoofs of the horses shall sound in my sleep.” 


But he, too, like many other poets, writes for the occasion, to please one set of 
individuals at one time, and another at another. For example, he writes in the 
above poem— 

“ No whisper of lover, no trilling of bird, 
Can stir me as hoofs of the horses have stirred” ; 


yet in A Ballad of Gretna Green he will kill a horse for the sake of a lover !— 


“T pointed the muzzle, my pistol spoke, 
I fired at the horse, I could spare the man. 
The good beast reeled and dropped in his yoke, 
And I roared, ‘ You may catch us now if you can !’ 


And I knew as I gathered her into my arms 
That a steed were but little to kill for her.” 


I only draw the reader’s attention to this, in case it has slipped him, so as to 
“show him that poets are, after all, mortal with their inconsistencies, just like other 

folk. Of course some critics might argue that The Hoofs of the Horses may be put 
into the mouth of one person, while the speaker in the Gretna Green ballad is 
intended for another of a different kidney. 

From his Whaup o’ the Rede, in seven cantos (Thomas Fraser, Dalbeattie), which 
in part reads like Coleridge’s Christabe/, I will quote a few lines here and there to 
show ‘up Will Ogilvie’s originality when alluding to horses and the chase as 
compared with the conventional language of the average sporting poet :— 


“Young Will o’ Harden is skilled in the chase, 
And he knows the moor as his mother’s face. 


And the Whaup, who would readier walk than ride, 
In his saddle was swaying from side to side ; 

Yet never a rein did the stripling draw 

Till the stars shone red upon Ruberslaw, 
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And he saw them again in the clear wave stir 
Where the tide of Teviot splashed his spur. 


Then the bits that had jingled free 
Drew tight, the lances dropped to the knee, 
Each sinewy thigh on the saddle pressed 
Where late the rider had lounged at rest. 


Bold and gentle, clever and keen, 

There was never such steed on the Marches seen, 
On bank and boulder, on tussock and hag, 

He can change his feet like an Ettrick stag. 

He has carried me fast, he has carried me far, 

In revel of chase and in riot of war. 


The white foam creams on the rein. 


Thrice was my spur in the soft mire set, 

And thrice my girths and the grey moss met ; 
But my father slackened no whit in the chase 
As he pressed his mare to her topmost pace. 


The nag of the reiver was wellnigh spent, 

With a dragging hoof and his nose to the bent, 
And old Red Rowan, a lather of foam, 

Went slugging and sullen with head from home.” 


The pages of Baily’s Magazine are greatly enriched by Ogilvie’s poems. During 1910 
I read there some lines alluding to four-in-hand driving which I can never forget :— 


“The faith of all our fathers 
Be my unbroken code : 
The ribbons tugging backward 
From Four upon the road. 
What sound or song can equal 
The tap of hoofs on stone, 
The click of lifted pebbles 
On straining lead-bars thrown ? 
What snow more white than foam-flakes 
By tossing heads bestowed ? 
What dance is like the dancing bits 
Of Four upon the road ?” 


William Henry Ogilvie was born on the 21st August 1869, at Kelso, N.B. 
After being educated at the High School of that Border town and at the Eton of 
Scotland, namely, Fettes College, he went to Australia, where he remained in the 
Bush for eleven years, sampling sheep, driving cattle, horse-breaking, and in general 
seeing life out there in all its phases. He also did a bit of journalism there and wrote 
for the Sydney Bulletin. But he returned to Scotland in 1900. We next heard of him 
as Professor of Agricultural Journalism in Iowa State College, U.S.A. (1905-07). 
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He is still a journalist and writing hard, but now in his native Border country, 
residing at Bowden, St Boswells, Roxburghshire ; and he is married to the only 
daughter of another Border poet, Mr T. Scott Anderson, late Master of the Jed 
Forest Foxhounds. 


GEORGE ALGERNON FOTHERGILL, .s., c.m. 
[4. 1868] 


NCOURAGED by the thought that much of our sporting verse, even that 
E which has been written by well-known poets, does not stand high in the 
world of poetry, I have selected a few bits of my own composition to be 
included in this volume. 
Some of my verses have appeared in Baily’s Magazine, viz. The Horses of the 
Belvoir, dedicated to Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart, M.F.H. I followed these up by 
The Hounds of the Belvoir, and The Death of the Fox, which runs as follows :— 


Tue Deatu oF THE Fox. 


Into covert he’s creeping Through blackthorn and bracken 
Where last night he was sleeping— He can hear them come crashing, 
No rest for him #his night Sounding clearer and clearer, 
With invaders in Ais sight Coming nearer and nearer 
Tearing on for his blood. With burst that’s appalling. 
He sneaks down the covert— Hard on the Red Rover 
With no time to hover— You can see them fling over 
Past the earth that he slept in, The fence round the covert, 
And crept out as he crept in, Leaping one on another 
All bedraggled with mud. And jostling and falling. 


All together they'll have him, 

And nothing can save him,— 

With one mighty rush 

They grab at his brush— 

They’ve got him and tear him— 
Who-whoop ! 


The only allusion to the hunting doctor in verse, which I can recall, is con- 
tained in the well-known lines of the North Warwickshire Hunt song, written 
by William Williams :— 

“ There’s the doctor in boots, with a breakfast that suits 

Him of strong home-brewed ale and good beef, 

And his patients, in pain, say, ‘ We’re come once again 
To consult you in hope of relief.’ 
To the poor he advice gave away, 
For the rich he prescribed and took pay, 

But to each one he said, ‘ You will shortly be dead 
If you don’t go a-hunting to-day— 
You must go a-hunting to-day !’” 
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Fox-hunting and medicine must for ever be associated together in my noddle, 
for I was a medical student at Edinburgh University when I was a member of the 
old Linlithgow and Stirlingshire Hunt; and when in practice for a short time 
afterwards in my native county, Warwickshire, I hunted regularly with the Pytchley, 
enjoying odd days now and again with the neighbouring packs. 

Some of the hardest men to hounds whom I have known have been doctors, 
and it has always seemed strange to me that the sporting muse has not seen fit to do 
more for the doctor in verse or rhyme than that little bit of William Williams’. 

These stanzas, such as they are, were run off one evening by me as I sat and 
recalled my medico-hunting days. I had opportunities, as very few doctors in my 
time had, of studying the fox by night as well as by day :— 


A Fox-nuntinc Docror. 


He had learned to love the sight of a fox, It would cheer his soul to watch those cubs, 
As he loved his patients too. Casting out every atom of sorrow, 

Oh ! lucky was he (for a doctor) to hunt, While they gambol’d and played by a happy 
Which falls to the lot of few. mother ; 


And he'd also think of th 
He had heard the hoarse shrill voice of the hai ee 


vixen, When the hounds of the Pytchley would 
Like the cry of a bitch that is mad, meet close by 
In the depth of the night at the covert side To scatter the cubs of the covert, 


In the days when he was a lad ; And possibly snap up a brace and drive 


All the rest f from th ther. 
There, too, he has seen her at play with her sl wd Hine Ge ee 


cubs, But he'd harden his heart with the love of 
By the side of the ripening corn, the chase, 
As he'd ride along home from a sorrowful As he tried to forget what he’d seen— 
case, The horse of his heart would be under him too, 
In the calm of an early dawn. And he knew what that would mean. 


So sentiment gave way to pleasure and sport ; 
And fox-cubs and patients in pain 

(As they should do sometimes) passed out of his thought, 
As he rode along down the lane. 


Here are some lines from my Dream of Raby Park. This park is one of the 
noblest of Great Britain, and stocked with any quantity of red deer, which, I may 
say, have not been hunted for very many years :— 


I dream’d that we bounded along o’er the springy turf— 
The elastic vest—of old Raby Park, 
That we fiercely gallop’d and gallop'd abreast, we two, 
Never thinking of reining till it was dark. 
We startl’d the troops of deer as they heard us pass, 
And we drove them from under the mighty oaks ; 
Fled frighten’d lambs to the ewes, cows scamper'd away, 
At the thundering sound of our eight hoof strokes. 
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Like a ‘chaceable’ stag with a ‘head’ that is wide and high, 
Which breaketh the boughs and mingles the branches 

Together, we made our way through the glades of the wood, 
And crash'd down the ‘rides’ with a thousand chances 

Of leaving the saddle and falling headlong to the ground ; 
And the wood rush’d by us on either side, 

And even our spirits they seem’d to fly, as we left 
It again to race o’er the pastures wide. 


The following is another imaginary bit of my composition, recalling the 
time (16th and 17th centuries) when the deer was hunted in many parts of 
Yorkshire :— 


A Hunrer or Harts. 


When his ‘ whip” had halloaed a hart away, 
And the huntsman had seen all his hounds away, 
O! then would he make no further delay, 

But would rout and blow as loud as he might, 
And gallop and jump as long as he might, 
With the greatest of pleasure throughout the day— 

Nothing to war with, all to please, 
Riding hard, but riding at ease, 
Till he brought him to bay and killed his prey— 
That man of all parts— 
That hunter of harts ! 


And when he had turned with his hounds from the dale 
And the hart ona pony’s back, and a tale 
To tell those friends who had come to regale, 
He would sit him down so hearty and light 
With a spirit gay and an eye as bright, 
And the neck of a hart and pint of ale 
To keep him glad and well at his ease, 
Who was always free from care and disease— 
That huntsman of Swale, as hard as a nail— 
That man of all parts— 
That hunter of harts ! 


The next nine verses (sixty-three lines) I wrote without an atom of forethought, 
in the evening of the 2oth February 1910, after a hard day’s work finishing up a 
drawing that illustrates a scene in A. Lindsay Gordon’s By Flood and Field, 

Of course I knew his history well, and have read and lingered over his poems 
ever since 1892; but I never previously entertained the notion of putting my 
thoughts down in verse—it was done on the spur of the moment, immediately I 
had laid down my drawing-pen in its tray. 

I have never read any poetry concerning Gordon, and I am the first to 
have tacked on to his memory these family notes in brief with which I start my 
poem :— 
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Apvam Linpsay Gorpon, “Laureate or THE CENTAURS.” 
[é. 1832 (?) at Fayal in the Azores, and lived in his youth at Cheltenham ; d. June 24, 1870, in Australia. 
He was a great sportsman, a fine jockey, and highly cultured. His poems rank very high amongst those 
of our minor poets. Gordon shot himself during a fit of melancholia.] 


“ The gool, the Gordon, and hoodie craw,* 
Were the three worst foes ever Moray saw "— 
An old, old tale of the Gordons gay,t 
Who were “Cocks o' the North” of a far-off day. 
The lands of an Earl of Athole by Bruce 
Were seized and were granted to them—an excuse | 
For assisting his kingly cause. 


Men of action, those Gordons, with manners but rude, { 
Not men on the whole of a “bookish ” mood ; 
Two thousand were soldiers—a warlike clan \ 
That old and brave race that could fight to a man ! 
And the father of Lindsay was one of the clan 
A Gordon of Hallhead, with no fixed plan 

In his life, who had soldiered too. 


As a kinsman this Gordon claim’d Byron the poet, 
Whose odd and eccentric mother, we know it, 
Was last of the Gordons of Gight—“ the craziest 
Gordons of all,” so they say ; but the laziest 
(Lindsay said so himself) was the ‘Laureate Centaur,” 
An honest, romantic, and daring dissenter 

From all that’s conventional. 


Whether lazy or no, he has made a name 
As a pilot of musical song, who can claim 
(Out there) to have been the first Centaur of rhyme, 
A prince in his way till the end of time ; 
For his spirit now haunts the Australian Bush— 
He is seen riding still, coming on with a rush 

As he rode for the Melbourne Cup. 


The love of his boyhood’s heart was the horse— 
A love that amounts to a spiritual force 
In one who has lived amongst “cattle” from times 
When he scarcely could toddle. No wonder his rhymes 
First fell on the object so close to his heart-— 
That he sang of those Cotswold days, when his part 

He played with the boys of The Berkeley ; 


No wonder he carried his love to the land 
Of the “scrub,” and rhymed as he rode with a hand 


* The darnel (a weed of the rye-grass genus), the Gordon, and the hooded crow (peewit-gull). 
+ Always known as “ The Gay Gordons.” t The “blue riband” on the Turf in Australia. 
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As light on the rein as the hand that clung 
To the pen overnight, that the songs he had sung 
Might never be lost, might be sent to a friend 
In a distant town, who was ready to lend 
Him a helping hand in his need. 


We know that but small was that proffer'd hand, 
And that boys of the Bush of the barren land, 
And traders in town, were wont to tire 
Of verses and rhyme, which came to inspire > 
Them only in after days, when the wool 
Was grey on their heads, when they felt a lull 

In the lilt of a Gordon dead. 


Assuredly prince amongst poets of sport, 

He sung to himself in the saddle, and taught 

By his spirited lay all who came in his wake, 

Who—fond of true sport for sport’s own sake— 

For the publisher, press, or for pleasure 

Tried to write in his style with the same flowing measure 
That marks all his cantering rhymes. 


Both Byron and Browning he loved to pore over, 
But melancholy-musical Swinburne’s the clover 
He most often browsed on, with nature in front 
And all round him. And each man of each British Hunt, 
Be he sportsman and scholar combined, cannot part 
With the cantering, galloping lines of his heart-— 
The poems of Lindsay Gordon. 


I include here two more jottings of mine, since they allude to people whose 
names are dear to all hunting men :— 


Tue Opinion or Tourer RenowneD Parsons. 


As wise Cecil Legard,* far famed for Hound Stud Book recording, 
Parish priest of renown—not a better one born, 

So thinks parson Milne + with “Jack” Russell,{ there’s no shame in loving 
Horse, huntsman, and hounds, and sweet note of the horn. 


Tom Smitn’s Last Catt to nis Hounps. 


To George R. Lane-Fox, Esq., M.P., 
Master of the Bramham Moor Foxhounds, Yks. 


No huntsman was better beloved than Tom Smith of the Bramham, 
Not an English-born huntsman’s affection for hound was more true: 
Or in kennel or field he was always the same to those workers 
Of workers, whose virtues and vices he knew through and through. 


* The Rey. Cecil Legard of Cottesbrook, Northants, author of the Foxhound Stud Book, and once a 
bold rider to hounds, 


t+ The Rev. E. A. Milne, Master of the Cattistock Foxhounds, 
} The Rev. John Russell, a celebrated preacher and M.F.H. in Devonshire. 
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In Hazlewood covert he sounded that memorable blast, 
To the hounds of the Bramham he'd hunted for thirty-one years ; 
But he saddened the hearts of us all who were with him that day, 
When we heard his last call that will ever resound in our ears. 


The love of horseflesh is so rooted in a really good sportsman—and why should it 
not be? the best of his days, perhaps, have been spent in the company of horses— 
that nothing imaginable will cause him to lose that love for his “ best friends,” not 
even when they may have cost him far more than he could afford—ruined him, in 
short ; or when some favourite chaser may have brought him in touch with death 
by accidentally kicking him after a fall. 

It was while reflecting upon this intense earthly love for the horse that I wrote 
these words :— 

The firm, free step of the thoroughbred horse 
Comes back to me here with a gathering force : 
It ruined my life, as he ruined my purse— 
Can I love him now, my thoroughbred horse ? 

Yes, I love him still, as I wait for the hearse. 


COACHING RHYMES 


OT a great deal of verse and rhyme has been written upon Coaching, 
though allusion to the four-in-hand of old must have appeared repeatedly 


in the writings of many poets. 

For sentiment and simple musical English, I know of no lines to beat a set of 
verses which I here quote from Down the Road, or Reminiscences of a Gentleman 
Coachman (Chapman & Hall), that excellent bit of reading by which we are kept 
in mind of C. T. S. Birch Reynardson, an old Charterhouse, Eton, and Cambridge 
man, who was born somewhere about the year 1812, and who dvew the road when 
coaching was in its glory. 

No gentleman “ Jehu” had mixed more with professional coachmen. Reynard- 
son was a thorough master of “the gentle art” of driving, and could write well 
about it too. Whether he was the author of that ballad, The O/d Mail Horn, 
or not, I am scarcely prepared to say, though I think he must have been; anyway, 
it is published in his book, and there, as far as I know, for the first time :— 


“The horn that once upon the mail But shall these sounds be quite forgot 
Its soul of music shed, Though guards are past and gone? 
Now hangs all mute against the wall There still remain some hearts that loved 
And tells of guards long dead. The sound of that mellow horn; 


And though the coachmen of old are dead, 
Though the guards are turned to clay, 
There are those who remember the ‘ Yard of Tin,’ 
And the mail of the olden day.” 
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Another song in the same book also bewails the death of the mail-coach, as 
well as the old toll-bar man, in appropriate language. It is entitled, d/as! Alas ! 
where is It Gone? These are a few of the verses :— 


“ Where is the coach, where is the mail ? The four bright bays that used to trot 
The coachman, where is he ? With that ‘quadrupedante’ sound 
Where is the guard that used to blow Are dead and gone, the gate is gone ; 
His horn so cheerily ? All now is still around ; 
9 0 4 For the coachman and guard and four 
The mail, the horn, the coachman, guard, bright bays 
Are nowhere to be found ; Lie four foot under the ground.” 


We are told by Colonel Hugh Smith-Baillie, in the Badminton book on 
Driving, that Mr Harry Villebois of Marham, Norfolk, was responsible for this clever 
quatrain, which does not appear to be generally known, even by driving men :— 

“The rule of the road is a paradox quite : 
When you meet those who travel along, 
If you go to the left you are sure to go right, 
If you go to the right you go wrong.” 


I believe the Sporting Magazine of 1840 contains twelve stanzas on “The 
Criterion Coach,” which were written by the Hon. Martin Hawke, a side 
ancestor of my friend, and one of the subscribers to this work, Lord Hawke, who 
is so famous in the cricketing world, and yet one who has the honesty to tell me 
that, in his opinion, there are two things worth living for, cricket and hunting, 
but that hunting is of the two nearest his heart. 

It was a friend of Lord Algernon St Maur who, in 1835, wrote— 


“But give me a coach with its rattling bars, 
And a guard who can blow his horn.” 


I think the same also composed these two lines :— 


“And he lists to the musical sound of the bars 
And a blast on the old mail horn.” 


Most coaching men know Egerton Warburton’s The Tantroy Trot, sang to the 


tune of Here's to the Maiden of Bashful Fifteen. 1 cannot refrain from including 
two of its clever stanzas :-— 


“ Here’s to the dear little damsels within, 
Here’s to the swells on the top, sir ; 
Here’s to the music in three feet of tin, 
Here's to the tapering crop, sir. 

Let the steam-pot 
Hiss till it’s hot ; 

Give me the speed of the ¢ Tantivy trot.’ 
Here’s to Macadam, the Mac of all Macs, 
Here’s to the road we ne’er tire on 9 
Let me but roll o’er the granite he cracks, 
Ride ye who like it on iron.” 
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One Cleveland wrote a good rhyme concerning Cromwell, who was amongst 
many other things a bit of a‘ Jehu,” and met with an accident while driving a fresh 
team. It is to be found under the head of « Driving Clubs Old and New,” in the 
Badminton book on Driving. 

But the mail-coach is not yet quite dead. There still may be found along with 
that ‘yard of tin’ twenty-two miles of coaching, exactly as it was in the olden times, 
excepting that the body of the coach differs a little from that of the past and the 
road is infinitely superior. I refer to the Windermere to Keswick road, with the 
yellow coaches run by Mr Rigg upon it, which I have known since I was a child, 
and which is so familiar to all who travel through our beautiful English Lake 
country, I have myself something to say in a rhyme about one of the best-known 
drivers on that road, which will be found amongst the Designs, 

Not far from the Inn at Wythburn, between it and the top of Dunmail Raise, 
may be seen a small stone tablet let into the wall at the side of the road. My 
father, who has always been devoted to driving and was himself a good tandem 
whip in early days, and knows as well as any one most of the Westmorland and 
Cumberland roads, was the first to read me the lines on that stone. They run as 
follows :— 

“Fallen from his fellow’s side, 
The steed beneath is lying : 
In harness here he died— 
His only fault was dying.” 


In Robert Burns’ lyric, Mary Morison, we have a simile, though it is “ loving,” 
not “dying,” the faulr— 


“O Mary, canst thou wreck his peace 
Wha for thy sake wad gladly die ? 

Or canst thou break that heart of his 
Whase only faut is luving thee ?” 


I cannot close this chapter without referring to Will. Ogilvie’s Coaching Song 
which appeared last year in Baily's Magazine. It is more than a mere rhyme—it 
is a poem, ranking with some of the best. I have quoted a few of its lines under 
the heading of that poet. 


ANONYMOUS VERSES 


"T “\HE following lines were written somewhere between the years 1878 and 

1880. They are entitled With the Wynnstay, and allude to that unfortunate 

Empress of Austria who came over to our country to enjoy some fox- 
hunting in England, Wales, and Ireland. I believe General Bulkeley was her pilot 
on this occasion. 

“A welcome to the Kaiserin, who rides so straight and well— 
No other lady in the hunt from her may bear the bell ! 
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From Austria’s old imperial halls she comes to English land— 

And not a rider in the field has lighter bridle-hand. 

So gallantly she races on through all the live-long day ; 

And who would shirk his fences when an Empress leads the way ? 
The meet was fixed for Cloverly—the hounds were Watkin-Wynn’s— 
An old dog fox was quickly found, and ‘ Yoicks !’ away he spins, 

Past Ightfield, on to Hall he ran, for Wilkesley like the wind ; 

But there upon the course at Ash the hounds were close behind. 
Heads up they ran, before them fled the fleet fox for his life ; 

In sooth it was a ‘crowded hour’ of not inglorious strife.”” 


It is with sincere pleasure, yet mingled with regret—for his death only took 
place this year (1910)—that I recall the owner of Mr John Charlton’s well-known 
painting of the Empress, on ‘‘ Merry Andrew” jumping a low fence. 

Her host in Northamptonshire was the late Earl Spencer, during his second 
mastership of the Pytchley, to whom the Empress presented her portrait. On 
several occasions, when I hunted with that pack (1896-7), Lord Spencer rode along- 
side of me, chatting pleasantly the while, and pointing out various landmarks. I 
naturally treasure much the courteous, nice letter he wrote me when desiring to be 
put down as a subscriber to this book. 
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